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FOREWOKD 


This  bulletin,  Course  of  Study  in  English,  Grades  VII-XII,  is  a 
revised  reprint  of  a  bulletin  having  to  do  with  the  place  of  English 
in  the  later  years  of  the  public  school  curriculum.  It  presents  a 
point  of  view  in  the  presentation  of  this  most  fundamental  subject, 
suggestions  regarding  the  organization  of  subject  matter,  helpful 
suggestions  concerning  the  maintenance  of  good  teaching  situations, 
and  lists  of  books  helpful  and  useful  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  originally  by  Mr.  Orton  Lowe,  formerly 
Director  of  English  in  this  Department.  Minor  revisions  and  modi- 
fications have  been  made  to  bring  the  material  up-to-date. 

JOHN  A.  H.  KEITH, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

November  1927. 
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COUESE  OF  STUDY  IK  ENGLISH 
PART  I.  POINT  OF  VIEW 
A    The  purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  course  of  study  is  to  set 
foith  ^e  organization,  content  and  method  of  English 

uction  ill  the  up^er  six  grades.   As  the  course  of  study  as  intended 
be  sugg  St  e  t  should  readily  lend  itself  to  local  niodihcations 
I?ter  an  open-minded  experimentation  has  made  clear  what  needs  to 
be  omitted,  included,  or  re-arranged. 

B    The  approach.    In  approaching  English  instruction  the  teacher 
should  keep  clearly  in  mind  a  balance  between  the  things  he  o.igM  to 
do  for  all  pupils  and  the  things  he  cannot  do  for  all.   For  example 
a  l  pupils  will  read  newspapers  and  write  letters  but  not  all  wxl 
U  Milton  or  write  short  stoxies.    The  first  task  in  hand  for  the 
teacher  is  to  select  from  the  divisions  of  English  instruction  the 
things  that  the  majority  of  pupils  are  certain  to  do,  and  then  teach 
these  so  that  they  will  be  done  in  the  best  possible  way.   If,  then,  the 
teacher  is  interested  and  practical,  he  is  in  a  strategic  position  to 
lead  the  pupils  to  more  advancd  ideas  and  practices. 

O  The  scope.  An  approach  to  English  instruction  in  the  upper 
six  grades  along  the  lines  here  suggested  ought  to  take  into  account 
the  following  statements  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  what  is  to  be  done. 

1  The  content  of  the  English  course  of  study  should  be  deter- 
mined by  these  questions: 

a    Can  it  justify  itself  in  social  usage? 

b    Is  it  good  in  itself  as  far  as  it  goes? 

c    Is  it  the  best  that  is  practically  attainable? 

d    Does  it  increase  the  pupil's  ability  to  comprehend? 

e    Does  it  make  him  think? 

f    Does  it  help  him  to  express  himself? 

2  The  co  ordination  divisions  of  content,  composition  and  liter- 
ature, should  be  organized  according  to  these  principles : 

a  As  language  is  an  art  of  communication  that  has  to  be 
learned  by  actual  use,  a  detailed  study  about  the  tech- 
nicalities and  niceties  of  English  will  not  take  the  place 
of  concrete  and  continuous  practice  in  habits  of  natural 
speaking  and  writing  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher 

who  speaks  well  andJ  writes  well,  and  can  from  time  to 
time  skillfully  implant  in  the  pupil's  mind  both  the  desire 

and  the  standards  for  self-criticism. 
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b  As  "literature  is  that  which  sundry  men  and  women 
have  written  memorably  in  English  about  life,"  a  labo- 
rious and  vague  study  about  literature,  historically  and 
analytically,  will  not  take  the  place  of  a  first-hand  read- 
ing, under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  loves  youth 
and  books,  of  a  considerable  number  of  books  that  are 
interesting  in  their  human  appeal  to  secondary  school 
youth,  that  will  help  in  the  interpretation  of  experience, 
and  that  will  induce  pleasurable  and  profitable  habits 
in  the  use  of  leisure  time. 

3  Habits  in  English  are  probably  of  more  significance  to  the 
pupil  than  is  any  specific  body  of  content  with  which  he 
deals.  The  habits  that  every  teacher  should  try  to  fix  mav 
be  grouped  under  these  heads :  ,  , 

a  As  clear  ideas  and  correct  information  are  necessary  be- 
fore useful  speaking  and  writing  can  be  done,  there  should 
be  built  up  by  pupils  effective  habits  of  observation,  of 
silent  reading,  and  of  listening  to  people  talk. 

b  From  this  ability  to  gather  first-hand  and  imaginative 
experience  there  should  be  built  up  habits  of  thinking  in 
which  the  pupil  relates,  compares,  and  applies  his  ideas. 

c  From  these  clear  ideas  and  this  correct  information 
there  ought  to  be  built  up  the  best  attainable  habits  of 
natural,  clear,  and  interesting  expression,  appropriate  to 
the  audience  and  the  occasion  for  which  it  is  composed; 
that  is,  the  pupil  should  acquire  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate his  experience  through  the  English  language. 

d  Under  the  timely  suggestion  of  the  teacher  there  should 
be  formed,  according  to  the  individual  interests  and 
capacity  of  the  pupil,  the  best  attainable  habits  of  read- 
ing books  and  journals  in  the  margin  of  spare  time  that 
he  may  have,  together  with  some  guiding  principles  in 
the  selection  of  reading  matter. 

The  method  of  handling  English  ought  to  be  informal,  na- 
tural, flexible,  and  interesting.  The  procedure  ought  to 
recognize  these  conditions: 

a  That  criticism  should  be  in  the  nature  of  opportune 
suggestion,  that  is  should  be  largely  individual,  that  it 
should  recognize  the  value  of  commendation,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  too  insistent  or  too  freely  used ; 
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b  That  attainments  in  the  mechanics  of  English  such  as 
spelling,  pronunciation,  punctuation,  and  approved  form 
art  not  completed  at  any  specific  time,  but  are  continuous 
from  year  to  year  and  must  be  built  up  through  vigilant 
and  constant  direction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher; 

c  That  the  material  for  instruction  in  writing  should  large- 
ly be  drawn  from  the  varied  interests  and  experiences 
of  the  class,  but  such  interests  should,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher,  be  enlarged  and  deepened; 

d  That  the  classroom  recitation  should  be  social  in  its  ar- 
rangement and  procedure  with  all  constructive  work  done 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  audience  and  an  occasion. 

D  The  results.  A  scope  such  as  has  just  been  outlined  will  tend 
to  simplify  English  instruction.  It  looks  to  English  in  use  as  a 
personal  and  social  tool  by  which  all  persons  may  read,  recount,  ex- 
plain, and  discuss.  The  tool  ought  to  be  a  common  tool,  one  readily 
used,  and  one  acquired  in  a  perfectly  simple  and  natural  way. 

Whatever  else  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  and  possible  out- 
come of  English  teaching,  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  following 
practices  should  be  regarded  as  necessary  attainment. 

1  Reading.  A  mastery  of  the  art  of  reading  ought  to  have  a 
threefold  result:  ' 

a  Skill  in  getting  thought  from  newspapers  and  periodicals 
with  speed  and  with  an  intelligent  estimation  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  contents. 

b  Ability  to  select  books  and  to  read  them  with  a  degree  of 
comprehension,  feeling,  and  speed  in  keeping  Avith  their 
nature  and  worth. 

c  Ability  to  read  aloud,  in  agreeable  voice,  so  that  the 
hearer  may  get  the  sense  of  what  is  read. 

2  Use  of  words.  A  usable  vocabulary,  carefully  verified  through 
the  dictionary  Jialit,  and  one  that  is  accurately  discrimin- 
ating ought  to  be  built  up  on  these  lines : 

a  Approved  usage  in  the  sense  intended,  both  as  to  thought 
and  feeling. 

b    Distinct  pronunciation,  including  the  more  widely  known 

proper  nouns. 
C    Correct  spelling  of  words  used  in  actual  writing. 
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3  Sentences.  A  development  of  the  sentence  sense;  that  is,  the 
ability  to  know  through  practice  when  the  sentence  has 
begun  and  when  it  has  ended.  The  sentence  that  results 
should  be  a  complete  thought,  expressed  with  simplicity,  con- 
ciseness, and  clearness. 

4  Speaking.  Practice  in  speaking  that  has  been  effectively 
directed  should  lead  to  these  abilities: 

a    Ability  to  use  unconsciously  approved  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  an  agreeable  tone  of  voice  when  taking  part  in 
■  ■        informal  conversation  where  there  is  a  casual  exchange 
of  experiences  and  views. 

b  Ability  to  answer  a  direct  question  on  a  familiar  sub- 
ject in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner  or,  to  make  a  brief 
explanation  in  regard  to  it. 

c  Ability  to  present  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  form, 
to  an  organized  society,  a  thought  on  a  subject  that  is 
under  consideration  for  group  action. 

d  Ability  to  apply  in  self-criticism  conscious  standards  of 
what  is  correct  form  in  speech. 

,5  Writing  letters.  Practice  in  composition  through  letter 
writing  that  may  be  made  up  of  explaining,  describing,  de- 
fending an  opinion,  or  telling  the  news,  according  to  ap- 
proved usage  in  form  and  style,  should  be  caried  on  in  these 
fields  of  correspondence. 

a  In  business  letters  that  are  the  most  practical  and  ac- 
curate type  of  composition.  They  should  be  complete, 
courteous,  and  diplomatic,  as  Avell  as  correct. 

b  In  letters  of  friendsluj)  that  are  a  natural  and  possilde 
apjiroach  to  composition  that  has  literary  merit.  They 
should  be  friendly,  gracious,  pleasure-giving. 

PART  II.  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER 

A.  Principnl  dirisioiis.  The  subject  matter  of  English  may  be 
organized  under  two  main  divisions  which  should  occupy  equal 
amounts  of  time. 

1  Composition  through  actual  practice  in  speaking  and  Avriting, 
and 

2  Literature  through  the  actual  reading  of  books  and  journals 


B  Particular  practices.  There  are  four  groups  of  practices  that 
should  grow  out  of  an  organization  of  the  subject  matter  in  English: 

Gathering  information 
Building  a  vocabulary 
Expression  in  appropriate  style 
Beading 

1  Gathering  information.  This  is  vitally  important,  for  com- 
position worth  doing  is  not  possible  without  correct  informa- 
tion or  accurate  impressions. 

a  Observing 

A  quotation  from  President-emeritus  Eliot  will  make 
clear  the  need  of  seeing  accurately: 

"Children  should  be  taught  to  see  accurately,  to  make 
mental  note  of  what  they  have  seen,  and  then  to  put  into 
language  what  has  impressed  them." 

b    Silent  reading 

Pupils  should  learn  to  read  with  accuracy  and  with 
reasonable  speed  papers,  magazines,  bulletins,  and  books 
of  general  information.  They  should  know  also  how  to 
use  these  collections. 

(1)  Reference  books:  A  dictionary,  a  dictionary  of 
quotations,  a  dictionary  of  literary  allusions  and 
phrases,  an  encyclopedia  by  means  of  an  index  and' 
cross  reference,  an  atlas  by  means  of  marginal  in- 
dexes, a  readers'  guide  to  periodical  literature,  a 
directory,  a  railway  guide. 

(2)  An  open-shelf  library  by  means  of  a  card  catalogue, 
guide  cards,  author  cards,  title  cards,  subject  cards, 
cross-reference  cards. 

c  Listening 

Pupils  should  learn  to  gather  instructions  such  as  an- 
nouncements or  directions  by  hearing  them  spoken,  to 
get  the  main  points  from  hearing  an  interesting  address, 
and  to  sift  from  an  informal  conversation  opinions  and 
information  of  value.  The  habit  of  attentive  and  in- 
telligent listening  is  necessary  to  successful  English  work. 
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d    Note  taking  '  "  ' 

Pupils  should  learn,  when  necessary,  to  note  down  in  an 
orderly  way  the  main  points  of  what  has  been  seen,  read, 
or  heard.  They  should  learn  to  copy  accurately  direct 
quotations.  This  note-book  work,  however,  should  not 
be  excessive  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  literature. 

e    Organizing  outlines 

Pupils  should  learn  to  make  outlines  as  an  aid  in  pro- 
ceeding in  an  orderly  manner  and  keeping  to  the  main 
points  under  consideration.  The  habit  of  making  and 
using  outlines  shouldl  be  emphasized  throughout  the 
course  in  both  oral  and  Avritten  composition.  A  common 
and  conventional  form  of  outline  is  used  in  this  chapter. 
It  should  be  noted  that  points  of  the  same  rank  are 
phrased  in  a  similar  way  because  they  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  governing  topic.  A  single  sub-division 
is  not  used. 

Building  a  vocahularp.  An  exact  and  extensive  vocabulary 
is  a  necessary  tool  in  English.  It  is  probably  best  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  by  aid  of  the  dictionary  hahit  and  through 
an  industrious  reading  of  such  composition  as  that  of  Shake- 
speare, the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  Lincoln,  Kipling, 
and  the  better  edited  newspapers.  The  first  time  a  word  is 
read  or  heard  it  ought  to  be  looked  up  in  the  dictionary  if 
its  meaning  is  not  clear  from  the  context.  If  it  is  a  word 
necessary  to  a  vocabulary  it  should  be  retained  in  1Iie 
memory.  An  opportunity  should  be  made  for  using  the  new 
word  several  times  in  spoken  and  written  sentences.  If 
skillfully  handled  by  the  teacher,  incidental  discussion  on 
the  history  of  interesting  Avords  will  stimulate  the  building 
of  a  useful  vocabulary. 

a    Learning  to  use  specific  words  and  words  of  every  day 
life 

Pupils  should  learn  to  use  specific  words  in  a  defiaite 
.  way  instead  of  general  words  in  a  vague  way.  The  short 
words  of  everyday  life,  the  common  coin  in  the  exchange 
of  thought,  should  be  preferred  in  a  natural  phrasing  to 
the  longer  derivatives  used  in  an  involved  way.  Two 
sentences  from  Brander  Matthews  illustrate  this  point: 
"Samuel  Johnson  was  constantly  on  the  watch  to  correct 
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terse  and  emphatic  expressions  natural  to  him  and  dis- 
guise them  in  ornate  and  redundant  polysyllables  — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  to  whom  dignity  Avas  instinctive,  could 
make  the  lowliest  words  serve  his  purpose." 
In  addition  to  this  definite  vocabulary  of  everyday  life 
there  are  to  be  added,  of  course,  the  technical  words  of 
the  other  branches  of  study;  but  such  words  should  be 
learned  as  to  meaning,  pronunciation,  and  spelling  in 
the  subjects  w^iere  they  occur. 

Learning  to  use  with  care  nouns,  verbs,  connectives,  an('t 
modifiers 

Pupils  should  learn  that  the  name  and  the  action  word 
are  the  words  of  first  importance  in  a  vocabulary  for 
constructive  use.  Second  in  importance  is  a  mastery  of 
the  common  transition  words  and  connectives,  especially 
the  few  prepositions  of  the  language.  The  third  need 
is  to  avoid  general  adjectives  and  adverbs  and  to  select 
only  such  specific  ones  as  have  become  clear  through 
illustration. 

Learning  the  feeling  side  of  words 

This  side  of  words  is  necessary  to  an  appreciation  of 
poetry  and  of  prose  that  interprets  emotions.  It  can 
scarcely  be  gathered  from  a  dictionary.  It  is  best  in- 
ferred from  the  context  of  what  is  read,  from  the  acted 
play,  from  the  sermon,  or  from  the  well  uttered  sentence 
in  personal  talli.  All  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
seek  for  such  meanings  of  words. 

i    Learning  to  keep  the  purpose  in  mind 

Pupils  should  learn  to  preserve  a  balance  between  the 
vernacular  and  a  literary  vocabulary,  many  words  of 
which  are  unusual,  are  recognized  largely  by  sight,  and 
are  seldom  spoken.  The  extent  to  which  the  recognition, 
pronunciation,  spelling,  and  meaning  of  a  word  are  to  be 
acquired  will  depend  on  whether  the  word  is  to  be  spoken, 
to  be  written,  or  merely  to  be  recognized  in  rapid  silent 
reading.  Pupils  should  be  constantly  encouraged  to  trans- 
fer appropriate  words  from  the  vocabulary  of  recognition 
to  that  of  daily  use. 

e  Learning  to  use  a  dictionary  both  at  school  and  at  home 
There  is  always  a  right  word  to  use,  and  the  ability  to 
find  this  word  is  worth  cultivating.    Synonyms  are  given 
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as  an  aid  in  cultivating  a  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
words.  As  a  necessary  tool  in  learning  the  use  of  words, 
each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  desk  dictionary  at 
school  and  should  own  one  at  home.  Definite  instruction 
should  be  given  by  the  teacher  in  the  right  way  to  use  a 
dictionary.  The  following  outline  will  make  clear  wliat 
help  may  come  from  an  unabridged  dictionary,  a  copy 
of  which  should  be  in  every  English  room: 

I  Use  '  > 

A    Guide  words 

1  Left  column  of  page 

2  Right  column  of  page 

B  Abbreviations 

C    Key  words  at  top  or  bottom  of  page 

II  Main  body  of  content 

A    Pronunciation  . 

1  Marked  sounds  of  letters 

2  Marked  accent 

B  Spelling 

1  Syllables  by  light-faced  hyphens 

2  Compound  words  by  heavy-faced  hyphens 

3  Plurals  of  nouns 

4  Principal  parts  of  verbs 

O    Definition  . 

1  Part  of  speech 

a    Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 

b    Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs 

c    Proper  nouns 

2  Derivation  .•  • 

a  Stem 
b  Prefix 
c  Suffix 

3  Definition 

a    Common  use 
b    Specific  uses 
c  Synonyms 
d    Use  in  a  phrase 
,    .  e    Use  illustrated  by  quotations        ■  ' 

4  Good  usage 

a  Colloquial 

.         b  Dialect 

c  Obsolete 

d  Slang 

e  Vulgar 
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III    Additional  content 

A    Guide  to  jjronnnciation  , 

B    Biograpihical  dictionary 

C    Geographical  dictionary 

D    Foreign  words  and  phrases 

E    Arbitrary  signs 

3    Expression  in  appropriate  style.    The  occasion  and  the  aud- 
ience ought  to  determine  the  kind  of  expression  to  be  used  m  speakin 
and  wiiUng.    But  whatever  the  occasion  or  the  audience,  any  kmd 

expression  used  ought  to  be  easily  understood  and  followed,  ou^ 
to  be  interesting  and  agreeable,  and  ought  to  be  reasonably  free  from 
error  in  form  and  sentence  structure. 

In  the  practice  to  acquire  a  style  of  expression  that  will  be  effec- 
tive two  rather  common  general  tendencies  should  be  avoided: 
a  school  room  aloofness  from  the  idiomatic  speech  in  common  use 
and  a  disregard  for  newspaper  English  which  on  the  whole  is  suupJe, 
clear  and  vigorous.  Talcott  Williams  has  said  that  the  newspaper 
fs  "p'reserving  a  great  tongue  from  being  divided  into  a  language 
of  the  past  for  literature  and  a  language  of  the  present  for  common 

and  daily  use."  .      .  . 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  tendencies  exercises  m  composi- 
tion may  be  improved  by  these  practices : 

a    Avoiding  an  involved  sentence  structure  and  learning  for 
ordinary  purposes  to  compose  sentences  of  simple  and  direct 
statement  in  which  generally  known  words  are  used  Some 
practice  is  necessary,  however,  in  the  forms  of  subordina- 
tion used  in  expressing  differences  in  the  order  of  facts.  . 
b    Avoiding  for  ordinary  purposes  a  free  use  of  figurative  Ian- 
guage  from  unusual  sources,  an  excessive  use  of  quotations, 
and  a  use  of  foreign  phrases  unfamiliar  to  the  persons  who 
are  going  to  listen  or  read, 
c    Avoiding  a  stilted,  literary,  and  puristic  style  of  expression 
t  which  the  form  is  of  more  concern  tlian  is  tlie  subst.nce 
of  what  is  composed.    Language  must  first  of  all  _  be  an 
ordinary  social  tool,  whatever  the  degree  of  its  preciseness. 
d    Making  use  of  illustrations:  that  is,  learning  to  strengthen 
and  make  clear  a  statement  by  citing  in  illustration  a  par- 
allel from  everyday  life,  a  well  known  proverb  or  fable,  an 
apt  incident,  or  a  quotation  that  is  to  the  point.    This  use 
of  illustrative  material  is  particularly  effective  m  all  oral 
composition.  ,       .  . 
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e  Learning  to  use  with  ease,  lightness,  and  a  sense  of  humor,  es- 
pecially in  speech,  such  familiar  idiomatic  expressions,  col- 
loquialisms, and  slang,  as  appear  in  good  taste  for  the  oc- 
casion on  which  they  are  used. 

A  teacher  of  English  is  bound  to  assume  a  sane  attitude 
toward  the  prevalent  use  of  slang ;  and  it  cannot  be  one  of 
sweeping  coondlemnation.  John  Dewey  has  pointed  out  that 
a  living  language  cannot  be  kept  wholly  free  from  an  in- 
fection of  slang,  that  later  may  become  good  idiom;  for 
infection  is  a  part  of  the  price  that  every  living  thing  has 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living.  Slang  should  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits  or  weaknesses. 

'    f    Learning  to  look  to  the  sense. 

Barrett  Wendell  has  clearly  defined  the  expression  good 
English:  "In  English,  good  usuage  in  composition  is  a 
question  chiefly  of  good  sense;  I  have  yet  to  find  a  sentence 
that  makes  good  sense— and  anybody  who  knows  what  words 
mean  can  tell  with  a  little  thought  whether  a  sentence  makes 
good  sense— that  is  not  good  English." 

4  Reading.  If  right  reading  habits  are  not  formed  durino-  the 
secondary  school  period,  little  else  accomplished  can  justify  the\ime 
given  to  English  instruction.  A  witty  university  teacher  used  to 
say  that  his  boys  never  read  newspapers  in  school  and  never  read 
anything  else  when  they  got  out  of  school.  There  should  be  developed 
out  of  the  class  room  work  in  English  a  profitable  adjustment  of 
reading  time  between  journals  and  books. 

a    Using  newspapers 

Pupils  should  learn  to  select  a  paper  of  the  better  type,  to 
give  to  it  but  a  limited  amount  of  time  each  day,  to  use 
the  headlines  as  an  aid  in  selecting  and  omitting,  and  to 
apportion  the  reading  time  among  the  general  news,  the 
editorial  page,  and)  the  sporting  pages.  Effort  should  be 
made  to  select  a  paper  whose  news  columns  and  headlines 
give  facts  instead  of  editorial  opinion.  The  general  trust- 
worthiness of  news  gathered  by  such  agencies  as  the  As- 
sociated Press  should  be  pointed  out.  The  practice  of  mak- 
ing clippings  for  scrapbooks  will  cultivate  in  the  pupil  the 
ability  to  judge  of  what  is  worth  while. 

b    Using  magazines 

Pupils  should  learn  to  select  carefully  and  along  lines  of 
special  interests  a  few  magazines,  one  of  which  should  give  a 
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weekly  or  monthly  summary  of  national  and  foreign  news. 
Instruction  should  be  given  in  school  on  the  available  maga- 
zines and  on  how  to  use  the  Readers'  Gtdde  to  Periodical 
Literature. 

c    Using  books 

Pupils  ought  to  learn  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  book  to 

select  books  to  advantage,  and  to  give  much  time  to  reading 
books  of  literary  worth.  A  book  of  real  merit  of  content 
print,  paper,  and  binding  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
property  and  as  worthy  a  form  of  investment  as  is  any 
other  possession  in  the  home.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  en- 
couraged to  buy  good  books  as  the  best  available  means  for 
self-culture  in  leisure  time. 

Definite  class  instruction  should  be  given  on  how  to  handle  a 
book.  The  right  way  to  open  and  to  treat  a  new  book  ought 
to  become  a  habit.  Instruction  should  also  be  given  on  the 
use  of  the  index,  table  of  contents,  preface,  and  footnotes. 
Reading  should  never  be  done  in  poor  light,  in  a  poor 
.  sitting  position,  or  from  print  that  is  small  or  indistinct. 

C    Particular  th  ings  to  consider.    Time  needs  to  be  given  to  drill 
on  such  mechanical  phases  of  English  as  pronunciation,  spelling, 
hand-writing,  and  punctuation,  as  well  as  to  actual  exercises  in  com- 
posing; but  it  ought  to  be  done  in  relation  to  interesting  and  valu- 
able content.    This  content  should  usually  be  what  the  pupils  have 
composed.  Drill  in  mechanics  can  easily  be  overdone  and  thereby  de- 
feat the  real  purpose  of  composition;  namely,  liberating  thought  and 
organizing  it  into  English  expression.    Class  exercises  in  dictation 
and  copying  from  plain  copy  will  reveal  to  what  extent  drill  is 
needed  in  the  mechanics  of  English.   These  exercises  in  dictation  are 
generally  necessary  throughout  the  six  years  of  secondary  school 
in  order  that  the  mechanics  of  English  may  become  a  writing  habit. 

In  literature  there  is  a  danger  of  defeating  the  real  purpose  in  the 
reading  of  books,  and  enrichment  of  emotional  and  intellectual  ex- 
perience, by  tiresome  and  vague  analysis,  followed  by  a  formal 
written  examination. 

1    Mechanics  of  English 

a    Pronunciation  ■  ' 

Correct  and  agreeable  pronunciation  of  the  words  of  ordin- 
ary speech  is  gathered  more  through  imitation  of  the  teacher 
than  from  a  use  of  the  dictionary.  Such  a  pronunciation 
ought  to  follow  an  average  course,  for  one  cannot  be  insistent 

E— 2 
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on  the  use  of  the  broad  a  and  at  the  same  time  be  careless 
in  saying  such  common  words  as  our  and  toith.  Neither  can 
one  be  too  insistent  where  there  is  a  distinct  dialect  accent. 
But  at  all  times  there  can  be  a  well  planned  effort  to  bring 
about  correct  vowel  sounds,  clear  enunciation,  a  sense  of 
syllabication,  and  an  unlimbering  of  the  jaws. 
New  words  including  proper  names  should  be  looked  up  in 
the  dictionary.  There  should  be  had  in  each  year  of  the 
high  school  enough  class  drill  in  phonetic  quantities  and 
markings,  given  in  the  pronouncing  key  of  a  dictionary,  to 
insure  the  pupil's  being  able  to  work  out  for  himself  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  a  new  word.  But  in  pronunciation 
correct  phonetic  quantities  and  accent  are  not  more  im- 
portant than  are  habits  of  distinct  articulation  and  agree- 
able voice  quality;  for  the  purpose  in  pronouncing  words  at 
all  is  to  have  them  heard  accurately  and  with  a  sense  of 
pleasure.  A  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  cultivate  an 
effective  speaking  and  reading  voice,  one  that  calls  into  ac- 
tion other  than  head  tones. 

b    Punctuation  '  '       -    ■  . 

As  punctuation  is  designed  to  make  easier  getting  the  thought 
from  a  printed  or  Avritten  page,  no  marks  should  be  used 
except  sucli  as  help  in  this  purpose.  Punctuation,  unless 
sanctioned  by  custom,  should  be  omitted  where  the  meaning 
is  clear  without  it.  It  is  striving  for  clearness  through  the 
thought  unity  of  a  sentence  tliat  determines  very  largely  what 
shall  be  done  in  punctuation.  By  the  use  of  short  sentences 
when  the  thought  unity  is  in  doubt,  mnch  difficulty  in 
punctuation  may  be  avoided.  Good  usage  should  be  folloAved 
in  both  punctuation  and  capitalization -in  all  written  work. 
Intensive  drill  through  dictation  may  be  needed  on  such 
usage. 

c  Paragraphing 

As  paragraphs  are  intended  to  help  movement  in  composition 
by  enabling  the  mind  to  take  frequent,  fresh  starts,  it  is 
difficult  to  teach  type  forms,  for  no  two  composers  will  take 
such  fresh  starts  alike.  But  it  is  possil)le  by  means  of  a 
clear  outline  to  construct  paragraphs  that  are  units  of 
thought  and  to  make  them  fit  well  together  for  continuous 
reading.  Complexity  of  the  paragraph,  like  that  of  a  sen- 
tence, should  usually  give  place  to  a  simpler  and  shorter 
structure.  , : , 
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2  Practical  English  composition.  Constractive  English  records 
experiences  both  actual  and  imaginary.  There  can  be  no  composition 
of  value  unless  there  is  some  experience  of  value  to  write  or  talk 
about.  Experience  may  be  gathered  from  life  in  the  streets  or  on  the 
farm;  from  industries,  scouting,  sports,  projects;  from  vocational 
and  civic  interests;  from  ambition,  ideas,  and  opinions;  and  from 
books.  ^Yhen  talking  or  writing  has  been  done  about  experience  it 
ought  to  possess  two  qualities ;  an  intellectual  one  and  an  emotional 
one.  The  first  is  determined  by  asking  the  question.  Does  it  say 
what  was  intended  so  that  it  may  be  understood?  The  second 
quality  is  brought  out  by  the  question,  Is  it  interesting  and  agreeable? 

a    Selecting  subjects 

The  labor  involved  in  writing  a  composition  ought  to  be 
spent  upon  a  subject  that  will  return  to  the  writer  something 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  or  a  sense  of  satisfaction  at  having 
given  pleasure  to  his  felloAvs.  The  teacher  should  be  fruitful 
in  suggesting  such  subjects.  A  note  book  filled  with  sugges- 
tive topics  and  kept  on  the  teacher's  desk  will  be  of  concrete 
help  to  the  pupils  individually.  The  following  sources  will 
furnish  subjects: 

(1)  Scouting— campcraft,  woodcraft,  and  activities  for 
merit  badges.  The  activities  of  all  such  organizations 
as  Boy  Scouts,  Woodcraft  League,  Girl  Scouts,  and  Camp- 
fire  Girls  should  be  utilized  by  English  teachers. 

(2)  Sports — all  athletic  recreation  and  contests. 

(3)  Projects — definite  enterprises  in  handwork  and  business 
projects.  • 

(4)  Civic  and  vocational  activities — Junior  Red  Cross, 
thrift,  conservation  through  forestry,  conservation  of 
birds  and  other  wild  life,  occupations,  biographies  of 
successful  persons. 

(,5)  Ambitions  and  hobbies— real  things  in  science,  travel, 
enterprise,  as  well  as  the  ones  based  upon  a  romantic 
inclination. 

(6)  Ideals  and  opinions— exchange  of  views  under  a  direc- 
tion that  will  tend  to  orderly  thought.  Class  work  can 
be  arranged  in  discussion  that  has  for  its  object  the 
testing  of  ideas  and  opinions  according  to  commonly 
accepted  facts. 

(7)  Study  and  reading— summaries  and  imaginative  com- 
position.    ;  , 
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Using  subject  material  -  -  '  i 

(1)  Asking  and  answering  direct  questions — These  answers 
are  usually  in  the  nature  of  a  dehnition  or  of  an  orderly 
explanation.  An  answer  should  be  to  the  question  asked, 
and  both  question  and  answer  should  bring  out  the  facts 
about  a  situation. 

(2)  Topical  discussions — Pupils  should  learn  to  relate  or 
exf)lain  in  spoken  discourse  what  has  been  studied  or 
experienced.  Exact  facts  and  correct  names  should  be 
used,  all  terms  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  the  dis- 
cussion should  keep  to  the  subject. 

(3)  Paragraphs  and  themes — Pupils  should  learn  to  write 
down  in  a  legible  manner  and  in  approved  form  what 
has  been  studied  or  experienced.  It  is  an  especially 
valuable  practice  to  have  pupils  write  about  Avhat  they 
have  seen,  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  news  item  for  an 
audience  of  newspaper  readers.  A  clear  and  orderly 
account  will  follow  if  they  use  the  six  honest  serving- 
men  named  in  the  rhyme: 

"I  keep  six  honest  serving-men 

(They  taught  me  all  I  know)  ; 
Their  names  are  What  and  Where  and  When 

And  How  and  Why  and  Who.'' 

Very  definite  and  constant  direction  must  be  given  to 
the  preparation  of  manuscripts  in  good  form.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  to  proof-read  and  criticise  their  own 
compositions. 

(41  Letters — The  letter  is  the  one  form  of  composition  in 
Avhich  most  people  express  themselves  in  writing  after 
they  have  left  school.  A  letter  form  may  well  be  used 
for  composition  that  is  narration,  description,  exposi- 
tion, or  the  defense  of  an  opinion.  As  a  letter  makes 
for  informality,  almost  every  composition  can  be  cast 
into  that  form  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the  pupil. 
Every  pupil  should  feel  that  he  has  mental  and  emotion- 
al experiences  worth  putting  into  letters.  But  when 
composition  is  done  as  a  letter  it  should  be  in  complete 
letter-form.  All  letters  should  be  written  to  real  persons. 
Pupils  should  be  given  much  specific  practice  in  the 
form  and  wording  of  social  and  business  letters. 
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(5)  Organized  pnpil  groups— Pupils  should  learn  the  man- 
ner of  bringing  collective  business  before  a  group  and 
disposing  of  it  through  motions,  reports,  and  minutes. 
They  should  learn  when  and  how  to  obtain  recognition 
by  the  chair,  what  motions  to  make  and  how  to  word 
them,  and  how  to  take  notes  and  transcribe  such  notes 
into  correct  minutes.  They  should  learn  also  the  manner 
of  preparing  and  presenting  resolutions.  Each  room  or 
class  could  organize  as  a  society  and  conduct  its  exer- 
cises during  an  English  period. 

In  addition  to  the  business  procedure  of  a  group,  pupils 
should  be  given  practice  in  such  forms  as  making  an 
announcement  and  introducing  a  speaker. 
(C>)    Other  forms— Such  common  business  or  legal  forms  as 
all  persons  may  be  called  on  to  use  should  be  taken  up. 
Telegrams,  telephone  conversation,  and  reading  adver- 
tisements need  attention.    Even  the  diary  or  personal 
journal  is  a  condensed  and  useful  form  of  recounting 
personal  experience. 
3    Treatment  of  literaMre.    The  imagination  that  can  at  times 
lift  us  above  the  daily  business  of  life  and  that  has  been  called  by 
Charles  Eliot  Jsorton  the  supreme  intellectual  faculty,  needs  to  be 
cultivated  by  a  rather  extensive  reading  of  good  literature.  The 
feelings  when  rightly  appealed  to  appear  to  unlock  so  many  reserves 
of  mental  energy  in  boys  and  girls,  that  a  subject  capable  of  produc- 
ing emotional  excitement,  such  as  literature  can  do,  calls  for  the 
most  skillful  and  sympathetic  handling. 

It  is  clear  that  imaginative  and  emotional  aspects  of  literature 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  formalized  or  obtrusive  manner.  Nor  can 
they  be  forced.  They  need  to  be  treated  in  a  few  words— merely  hint- 
ed at  now  and  then— for  the  average  pupil  will  naturally  respond  to 
the  cultural  appeal  of  literature,  if  he  is  only  let  alone  at  the  right 
time. 

There  are  four  phases  of  the  use  of  books  and  literature  that  need 
consideration  at  this  point : 

a    Beading  aloud 

The  reading  voice  is  so  exact  an  index  to  the  emotional 
qualities  of  literature  that  every  teacher  of  the  subject 
should  be  able  to  read  aloud  effectively  in  an  ordinary  class- 
room. A  sampling  aloud  by  the  teacher  of  a  strategic  page 
or  two  from  a  good  book  will  generally  assure  its  being  read 
without  a  definite  assignment.  Lyric  poetry,  in  particular, 
should  be  interpreted  through  the  reading  voice. 
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To  the  pupils  who  are  capable  of  doing  so  to  advantage 
frequent  opportunities  should  be  given  to  read  selections  of 
their  own  choice,  from  verse  and  pi'ose,  before  the  class. 
The  ability  to  read  aloud  naturally  and  interestingly  to  an 
informal  group  of  fellow  pupils  is  worthy  of  cultivation  as 
a  social  asset. 

b    Memorizing  selections 

A  limited  nuiaber  of  selections,  say  two  hundred  lines,  drawn 
largely  from  lyric  poetry  that  has  real  literary  merit,  should 
be  learned  by  heart  each  year  of  the  high  school  course  by 
-  ■  those  pupils  who  can  do  it  readily  and  who  find  pleasure  in 
such  work.  A  pupil  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  some 
lines  that  he  selects  as  necessary  practice  in  the  choice  of 
what  is  good.  All  pupils  should  learn  the  National  songs 
correctly  and  should  aim  to  learn  also  some  of  the  more 
widely  known  psalmody  of  English  literature. 

c    Handling  particular  types 

The  lyric  poem,  the  narrative  poem,  the  play,  the  novel,  the 
short  story,  the  personal  essay,  the  books  of  travel,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  biography,  and  the  non-oratorical  address  should 
be  taken  up  as  types  of  literature,  with  a  study  made  of  a 
good  example  of  each  type.  The  treatment  should  fit  the  type 
and  should  in  no  case  be  tiresome  or  over-critical  of  details. 
Heading  lists  of  each  type  of  literature  should  be  carefully 
worked  out  in  class  and  put  into  note  books  by  tl)e  pupils. 
From  time  to  time  throughout  the  six  years  of  high  school 
the  pupils  should  have  opportunity  to  know  some  of  the  more 
common  proverbs,  fables,  and  myths  that  have  become  a 
•  part  of  literature. 

d    General  reading 

Informational  journals  and  books  of  many  kinds  will  be,  and 
should  be,  read  by  high  school  boys  and  girls.  Stories  that 
have  not  yet  been  admitted  to  high  school  reading  lists  will 
also  be  read.  A  reasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  will  go  far  toward  helping  to  organize  the  informa- 
tional reading,  limit  the  indiscriminate  story  reading,  and 
make  a  place  for  the  home  reading  of  the  better  literature. 

D  Partimlar  methods.  No  one  school  or  class  can  do  all  things 
outlined  under  this  organization  of  subject  matter,  nor  do  them 
equally  well.  Every  teacher  should  select  what  is  most  needed  in  his 
school,  and  what  can  be  most  profitably  done  by  a  particular  class, 
and  do  that  first. 
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1  Estimating  the  relative  value  of  subject  matter.    In  doing  tliis 
a  teacher  should  ask  tliree  questions: 

a    Is  this  thing  worth  doing  now? 

b    Can  this  class  do  it  to  advantage? 

c    How  much  time  am  I  justified  in  giving  to  it? 

2  Correctvng  errors  in  expression.  This  can  be  overdone,  e^ecial- 
ly  in  oral  English.  It  is  very  easy  to  keep  busy,  like  Lowell  s  Unx- 
/ersal  Schoolmaster,  "starching  the  language"  of  P-P^l^  -d 
"smoothing  it  flat  with  the  mangle  of  supposed  classical  authoiity 
nntil  you^iave  supressed  that  spontaneous  and  natural  expression 
^hat  generally  says  in  its  own  way  something  worth  saying.  Correc- 
tion of  errors  alone  will  not  liberate  expression,  the  main  business  m 
composition.  The  principal  aim  of  correction  ought  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  clearness  and  movement  and  a  decrease  m  stylistic  dis- 
abilities. ■  T  J! 

Undisputed  errors  in  such  things  as  number,  tense,  and  case  forms 
should  be  corrected  individually,  unless  the  majority  of  the  class  are 
making  the  same  error;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  just  how  far  to  go 
in  trying  to  keep  sliaU  and  wiU  on  the  right  pedestals.  Correction- 
should  be  infrequent  enough  to  be  effective  and  should  have  as  its 
first  purpose  the  development  of  standards  of  self-criticism.  As 
errors  in  speech  are  more  often  a  result  of  carelessness  than  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge,  responsibility  for  expression  should  be  put  on  the  pupil. 
The  pupil  should  gradually  fix  in  his  mind  tests  by  which  he  may 
know  whether  his  expression  is  right  or  wrong.    For  the  fixing  of 
such  .^iandards  some  systematic  exercises  should  be  provided  by  the 
teacher.    A  number  of  available  hand-books  on  the  mechanics  of 
wriliug  have  many  good  exercises.   During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years  at  least,  copies  of  such  hand-books  should  be  provided  for 
pupils  as  a  help  toward  self-criticism.    But  first  of  all  the  pupil 
should  make  a  careful  use  of  the  desk  dictionary. 

3    Recitation  practice.    These  points  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
about  a  recitation  in  English: 

a    That  it  is  designed  for  participation  on  the  part  of  pupils 

and  should  be  so  conducted; 
b    That  special  English  projects  on  such  subjects  as  the  daily 
newspaper  may  be  worked  out  to  a  great  advantage ; 

c    That  interest  is  an  effective  gauge  as  to  the  amount  and 
nature  of  both  the  composition  and  literature  to  be  taken  up ; 
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d  That  it  is  difficult  to  measure  progress  in  English  teaching 
and  though  reasonably  sure  results  may  be  expected  in 
technical  form,  accomplishment  in  literature  as  it  is  related 
to  appreciation  should  not  be  submitted  to  a  formal  written 
test.  But  a  personal  conference  with  a  pupil  on  what  he  has 
read  is  of  great  value. 

E  General  results.  The  general  results  of  English  instruction 
in  the  high  school  should  give  a  twofold  group  of  practices  and  in- 
formation to  the  pupils: 

1  A  knowledge  of  lioio  dest  to  do  the  common  things  in  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing  that  will  be  done  wnyhov),  and 

2  A  knoivledge  of  when  and  how  to  help  themselves  in  doing 
such  things  as  loill  occasionally  need  to  he  done. 

F  Special  jiractices.  In  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter 
of  English,  provision  should  be  made  for  specific  practice  in  silent 
or  di'ill  reading  of  routine  matter — as  distinguished  from  reading  for 
appreciation  in  literature — in  spelling,  and  in  handwriting.  Though 
these  exercises  are  continuous  and  cannot  be  completed  at  any  one 
point,  each  may  be  materially  improved  through  directed  practice. 

1  Silent  reading.  Every  person  reads  with  his  experience.  For 
that  reason  a  pupil  always  practices  reading,  for  he  is  always  broad- 
ening his  experience,  and  so  becomes  a  better  silent  reader ;  that  is,  he 
comprehends  better  what  he  reads.  But  all  pupils  need  some  specific 
classroom  instruction  on  how  to  read  to  the  best  advantage  the 
diversified  types  of  printed  matter,  Avliether  it  is  glancing  over  the 
newspaper,  reading  a  poem,  or  studying  a  page  of  science.  Four 
practices  are  Avorth  looking  for  in  silent  reading: 

a  Comprehending  as  much  of  the  printed  matter  as  experience 
makes  possible. 

b    Eetaining  as  much  of  the  content  as  is  needed  for  the  purpose 

had  in  mind  when  taking  up  the  reading, 
c    Proceeding  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  content  will 

permit. 

■   d    Stopping  before  a  point  of  mental  or  emotional  saturation 
has  been  reached. 

2  Handwriting.  As  far  as  English  is  concerned,  a  neat  paper  in 
a  handwriting  distinct  and  firm  enough  to  be  legible  should  be  de- 
manded in  all  work.  In  the  junior  high  school  grades  handwriting 
drill  exercises  in  class  may  be  necessary  at  times.  All  pupils  in  the 
seventh  grade  should  begin  practicing  for  a  legible  and  distinctive 
(not  a  copybook)  signature.  The  ability  to  print  neatly  is  valuable 
in  all  scientific  note-book  work  and  in  all  illustration  by  drawing. 
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3  Spelling.  Some  regular  work  in  spelling  is  necessary  in  the 
junior  high  school.  Carefully  worked  out  lists  of  words  should  be 
used  in  each  school.  Each  student  should  keep  a  note-book  list  of 
the  words  he  is  likely  to  misspell. 

G  Special  curriculunis.  Because  of  the  practical  character  in 
the  organization  of  the  English  material,  the  needs  of  all  students 
can  be  easily  met.  But  in  the  commercial  curriculum,  for  example, 
some  additional  practice  in  spelling,  letter  writing,  and  other  purely 
business  forms  is  needed.  Each  of  the  special  curriculums,  largely 
of  a  vocational  nature,  outlines  the  additional  work  needed  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Apart  from  a  very  few  technical  books  that  are  needed,  the  work  in 
literature  for  the  commercial  and  vocational  pupils  should  be  the 
same  as  that  for  the  academic  students. 

PAET  III.    WORK  BY  YEARS 

The  general  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  in  composition  and  litera- 
ture as  outlined  in  the  report  on  Reorganisation  of  English  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools  is  followed  in  this  outline  by  school  years.  All 
quoted  paragraphs  that  follow  are  taken  from  that  report.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  adjustments,  the  aims,  material,  and  method 
of  the  report  are  reproduced  in  the  outline  for  composition.  In 
literature  the  outline  for  reading  has  not  been  so  closely  followed. 
This  report,  compiled  by  the  National  Joint  Committee  on  English 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  high  school  teacher  of  English. 

A  General  aims.  "In  general,  the  immediate  aim  of  high  school 
English  is  twofold : 

1  To  give  the  pupils  command  of  the  art  of  communication  in 
speech  and  in  writing. 

2  To  teach  them  to  read  thoughtfully  and  with  appreciation, 
to  form  in  them  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  to  teach  them 
how  to  find  books  that  are  worth  while. 

These  two  aims  are  fundamental;  they  must  be  kept  in  mind  m 
planning  the  whole  course  and  applied  in  the  teaching  of  every  year." 

B  Composition. 

1    Ahilities  to  he  cultivated.    "Chief  among  the  abilities  to  be 
cultivated  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 
a    Accuracy  of  observation  and  vividness  of  imagination, 
b    Clear  and  logical  thinking, 
c    A  sense  for  order  and  completeness. 
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d    Adaptation  of  subject  matter  to  a  particular  audience. 

e    The  sentence  sense. 

f   The  accurate  use  of  an  adiequate  vocabulary, 
g    Observance  of  standard  usage  in  matters  of  external 
form." 

"In  the  composition  course,  content  should  appeal  to  the 
pupil  as  first  in  importance;  organization,  second:  details 
of  punctuation,  spelling,  sentence  structure,  choice  of  words 
(matters  of  careful  scrutiny),  third." 

2  Expression  in  speech.  "All  expression  in  speech  demands 
distinct  and  natural  articulation,  correct  pronunciation,  the 
exercise  of  a  sense  for  correct  and  idiomatic  speech,  and  the 
use  of  an  agreeable  and  well-managed  voice.  The  speaker 
should!  be  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  stir  up  some  in- 
terest, idea,  or  feeling  in  his  hearers." 

3  Expression  in  writing.  "All  expression  in  writing  demands 
correctness  as  to  formal  details,  namely,  a  legible  and  firm 
handwriting,  correct  spelling,  correctness  in  grammar  and 
idiom,  and  observance  of  the  ordinary  rules  for  capitals  and 
marks  of  punctuation;  the  writer  should  make  an  effort  to 
gain  an  enlarged  vocabulary,  a  concise  andJ  vigorous  style, 
and  firmness  and  flexibility  in  constructing  sentences  and 
paragraphs." 

C    Ontline  for  composition  hy  years.  - 

Note:  This  outline  for  composition  exercises  is  a  suggestive  one 
from  which  to  select.  No  class  will  do  all  the  Avork  indicated, 
and  do  it  Avell.  But  the  selection  ought  to  be  so  balanced  that 
one  phase  will  not  be  over-done  and  another  phase  Avholly  neg- 
lected. 

I  Seventh  Year  ■ 

Aims 

1  To  improve  handwriting  and  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
manuscripts 

2  To  eliminate  errors  in  the  spelling  of  common  words 

3  To  develop  the  sentence  sense 

4  To  give  a  knowledge  of  certain  elementary  principles  of 
grammar  as  applied  to  actu.al  composition 

I)    To  enlarge  the  vocabulary 
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6  To  cultivate  a  distinct  articulation,  a  pleasing  voice,  and  an 
erect  posture  in  oral  work. 

7  To  teach  the  conventional  form  of  the  business  letter  and  of 
the  social  letter 

8  To  increase  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation,  organization, 
and  expression 

9  To  give  broader  interests  and  increased  knowledge  of  envi- 
ronment 

Material  ' 

1    Oral  and  written  themes  on  topics  such  as  the  following: 
a    Stories  of  vacations,  recreations,  and  outings.    In  these, 
set  before  the  pupils  the  aim  to  interest  their  class- 
mates.   When  the  themes  are  read  aloud,  ask  if  the 
details  included  are  interesting  and  necessary. 

b  Description  of  things  that  the  pupil  has  made,  or  direc- 
tions for  doing  things.  The  test  questions  are:  Is  it 
clear?    Are  all  essential  points  included? 

c  Stories,  descriptions,  details  of  work  done  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  school,  or  of  work  outside  of  school 
hours,  or  in  vacations.  Such  subjects  as  "How  I  earned 
my  first  money"  are  suggestive. 

d    Frequent  practice  in  letter  writing.    All  letters  should 
be  done  in  real  letter  form  and  should  be  written  to 
real  persons.    The  forms  of  the  business  letter  should 
be  taught.    In  teaching  the  social  letter  it  has  been 
found  an  incentive  to  have  the  pupils  correspond  with 
those  of  a  similar  grade  in  another  state.    The  first 
letter  is  planned  as  a  class  exercise,  the  form,  the  sta- 
tionery, the  superscriptions  all  being  carefully  consid- 
ered.   Later,  letters  may  be  written  with  little  super- 
vision.   The  desire  of  the  pupil  to  do  well  will  be  an 
incentive  for  careful  work,  and  the  practice  in  compo- 
sition may  be  qiiite  as  valuable  as  if  done  under  the 
teacher's  eye.    Pupil's  receiving  particularly  good  let- 
ters may  give  tliem  to  the  teacher  to  read  to  the  class, 
and  report  the  teacher's  comment  to  the  writer.  A 
good  project  in  letter  writing  is  that  outlined  by  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  in  ScJiool  Correspondence:  a  Teach- 
er's Handbook,  furnished  to  schools  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Washington. 
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e  Eeports,  chie%  oral,  upon  books  read  oiitside  of  class, 
the  aim  of  the  one  giving  the  report  being  to  interest 
other  pupils  in  the  book.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  best 
not  to  allow  the  whole  story  to  be  told. 

f  Themes  on  topics  suggested  by  incidents  or  situations  in 
the  books  studied.  These  should  not  be  mere  repro- 
ductions. 

2  The  principles  of  grammar  are  to  be  taken  up  in  so  far  as 
they  help  in  writing  and  speaking  correct  sentences.  The 
topics  outlined  below  are  sufficiently  treated  in  the  newer 
books  on  composition.  As  fast  as  learned,  the  principles 
should  be  applied  in  the  correction  of  written  work,  and 
pupils  held  strictly  responsible  for  observing  them.  A  com- 
mon terminology  should  be  accurately  used  in  all  work  in 
grammar. 

a  The  sentence:  ability  to  tell  which  part  of  the  sentence 
says  something  about  the  other  part — -predicate  and 
subject,  with  analysis  of  predicate  into  verb  and  com- 
plement; agreement  of  subject  and  predicate;  modifiers 
of  subject,  verb,  and  complement. 

b  Parts  of  speech:  nouns,  common  and  proper:  verbs,  idea 
of  tense  by  use  in  complete  sentences — not  formal  pars- 
ing; case  of  pronouns  through  use  in  sentences. 
Note:  Tn  correcting  errors  in  grammar  in  written  work  insist 
upon  the  application  of  such  principles  as  are  known, 
or  merely  supply  the  correct  form  when  the  principle  is 
not  known. 

3  Spelling  of  Avords  used  in  writing. 

4  Punctuation  needed,  inchiding  capitalization,  as  determined 
by  dictation  exercises. 

5  The  dictionary  consulted  for  pronunciation,  meaning,  and 
usage. 

Method 

Certain  details  of  method  have  been  explained  in  connection 
with  the  projects  listed  under  B.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
following : 

1  The  general  principle  to  be  kept  in  mindl  is  that  of  xinity  of 
aim  and  variety  in  exercises  tending  to  accomplish  this 
aim.  The  aims  of  the  course  as  stated  under  A  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind. 
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2  Motives  for  composition  work  should  be  sought  in  the  life  of 
the  school  and  of  the  community.  A  letter  written  to  a 
pupil  who  is  kept  at  home  by  sickness  and  who  wants  to 
know  what  is  going  on  at  school;  an  address  in  favor  of  a 
candidate  for  a  school  office;  a  discussion  on  a  question  of 
local  interest  which  is  being  reported  in  the  newspaper — 
such  topics  help  to  vitalize  the  work. 

3  Oral  discussion  and  the  framing  of  a  brief  outline  should 
usually  precede  the  writing  of  themes.  Criticism  should  be 
constructive  and  should  point  out  merits  as  well  as  faults. 
In  pupil  criticism  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  require  this. 

4  Composition  work  should  be  socialized.  The  pupil  should 
write  with  a  definite  audience  in  mind  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
his  work  should  be  presented  to  the  class.  Class  criticism 
should  in  a  measure  take  the  place  of  teacher  criticism.  If 
the  purpose  in  writing  is  made  clear  in  the  assignment,  and 
if  the  general  aims  are  kept  before  the  members  of  the  class, 
they  can  criticise  a  theme  very  successfully,  and  the  reaction 
upon  the  writer  is  more  marked  than  when  the  criticism 
comes  from  the  teacher  alone. 

5  Blackboard  work  should  be  a  prominent  feature.  The  exer- 
cises should  be  brief  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  written  and 
criticised  within  the  recitation  period. 

6  In  oral  and  written  work  keep  before  the  pupils  the  concep- 
tion of  the  sentence  as  a  unit.  Combat  the  common  prac- 
tice of  making  an  oral  composition  a  series  of  statements 
linked  -with  "and."  All  the  work  in  grammar  should  be 
done  with  the  view  of  developing  an  effective  sentence  sense. 

7  So  long  as  bad  spelling  is  considered  a  mark  of  illiteracy, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  make  a  determined  effort  to 
overcome  it.  The  study  of  a  spelling  book  is  open  to  many 
objections.  To  send  a  pupil  to  the  dicitionary  when  he 
makes  a  mistake  merely  shows  him  how  the  word  is  spelled; 
it  does  not  teach  him  to  spell  it.  His  mistakes  are  usually 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  blurred  or  a  wrong  mental 
image  of  the  word,  often  the  result  of  a  slurred  pronuncia- 
tion. To  correct  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  right  image 
familiar.  "When  a  pupil  misspells  a  word  he  should  be  re- 
quired to  pronounce  it  and  to  write  it  slowly  and  carefully. 
Further,  the  word  should  be  copied  into  a  note  book,  which 
the  teacher  should  inspect  from  time  to  time,  testing  the 
pupil  upon  his  list  of  misspelled  words. 
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8  As  an  aid  to  increasing  the  vocabulary,  the  dictionary  should 
be  frequently  used.  This  may  be  supplemented  by  the  study 
of  practical  word  lists  selected  by  the  teacher  from  the 
books  studied  and  by  the  pupil  from  his  general  reading. 

//  Eighth  Year  .  ■ 

A  Aims 

In  general,  the  same  as  before.   Try  also — • 

1  To  secure  greater  flexibility  and  variety  of  sentence  structure 
and 

2  To  teach  the  common  practice  in  paragraphing. 

B  Material  ' 

1  Themes,  based  largely  upon  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion. See  topics  under  the  seventh  year  to  which  these  may 
be  added : 

a  Simple  work  in  explanation  of  local  and  civic  matters. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  Avritten  answers  to  questions 
such  as  these :  How  are  our  roads  repaired  ?  Who 
fixes  our  tax  rate,  and  for  what  are  the  proceeds  spent? 
Of  what  use  are  parks,  and  who  has  charge  of  them? 
How  are  township  and  borough  officers  selected? 

b  Themes  on  worthy  qualities  in  characters  whom  the  pu- 
pil admires  in  life  or  in  books.  This  leads  naturally 
to  themes  on  what  pupils  would  like  to  do  or  to  be;  or 
this  may  be  brought  in  as  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
an  autobiography. 

c  Desc]'iptions  of  interesting  work  in  other  classes,  es- 
pecially in  the  departments  of  manual  training,  house- 
hold arts,  and  science.  ■      ,  , 

d  Simple  exercises  in  discussing  the  topics  usually  grow- 
ing out  of  school  life,  tlie  aim  being  to  teach  the  pupils 
to  keep  to  the  question,  to  treat  their  opponents  cour- 
teously, and  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  forming  independ- 
ent convictions. 

e  Much  drill  in  practical  exposition,  pupils  telling  how  to 
do  things,  how  to  find  things,  how  to  go  to  various 
places,  how  various  contrivances  work.  Much  of  this 
should  be  oral,  or  at  least  read  before  the  class,  and 
tested  by  the  question,  Has  the  writer  made  it  clear  to 
one  who  did  not  know? 
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f  Accounts  of  visits  to  points  of  interest;  trip  through 
a  factory;  visits  to  museums.  If  this  is  a  class  exer- 
cise it  should  be  preceded  by  a  talk  telling  the  pupils 
what  they  are  to  observe  particularly.  Sometimes  the 
teacher  may  announce  that  the  best  composition  on  this 
*  topic  will  be  published  in  the  school  paper. 

g  Discussions  on  how  pupils  have  earned  money,  how  they 
have  used  it,  or  how  they  might  have  used  it  more  wisely ; 
of  how  pupils  may  help  to  make  the  home  more  happy; 
of  helping  to  keep  the  neighborhood  neat  and  clean;  of 
how  they  may  use  wisely  their  leisure  time. 

h  Emphasis  on  letter  writing,  especially  in  the  rich  field 
available  through  the  Jimior  Red  Cross  News  as  out- 
lined in  the  plan  for  correspondence. 

A  project  study  should  be  made  of  the  postal  system. 

2  Topics  in  grammar  that  should  be  taught  as  needed  in  prac- 
tice : 

a  Phrases:  their  function  as  modifiers,  with  a  careful 
drill  on  prepositions  and  their  exact  use. 

b  Clauses:  development  in  an  easy  way  of  subordination; 
exact  meaning  of  a  definite  number  of  connectives- 
conjunctions,  relative  pronouns,  and  some  of  the  con- 
junctive adverbs;  common  punctuation  of  the  complex 
sentence. 

3  Spelling  of  words  used  in  writing. 

4  Punctuation  as  needed  in  actual  Avriting,  with  occasional 
dictation  drills. 

5  The  dictionary  to  verify  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  syllabi- 
cation. 

C  Method 

The  principles  of  method  laid  down  for  the  seventh  year, 
especially  in  one  to  five,  apply  equally  to  this  year.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  following: 

1  To  secure  variety  and  flexibility  in  sentence  structure  there 
should  be  abundant  drill  in  sentence  manipulation.  This 
as  experience  shoAvs,  is  not  only  effective  but  interesting, 
since  it  introduces  an  element  of  challenge  or  contest.  These 
exercises,  drawn  from  wliat  the  pupils  have  written,  may 
have  various  forms:  •  ' 
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a  Combiiiing  a  number  of  brief  statements  into  a  single 
sentence 

b  Changing  compound  sentences  into  simple  or  complex 
ones 

c  Kesliaping  awkward  sentences,  especially  such  as  con- 
tain unnecessary  repetitions ;  ])lacing  of  modifiers  for 
clearness,  smoothness,  and  emphasis 

d  Punctuating  many  sentences,  or  repunctuating  faulty 
sentences.  This  is  effective  in  showing  the  relationship 
of  part  to  part  and  supplements  the  grammar  study,  giv- 
ing it  practical  application.  Here  is  found  the  reason 
for  studying  complex  sentences  as  such. 

2  As  the  pupil  is  now  beginning  to  write  longer  themes,  it 
becomes  important  to  emphasize  somewhat  the  paragraph 
as  a  unit  of  discourse.   This  may  be  done  in  various  ways : 

a    Planning  themes  in  class  and  requiring  that  from  an  • 
outline  eacli  main  topic  be  developed  as  a  paragrajjh. 

b  Eequiring  pupils  occasionally  to  exchange  themes  and 
test  paragraph  unity  by  trying  to  write  the  topic  of 
each  paragraph  in  the  other's  theme. 

c  Assigning  topic  sentences  and  requiring  pupils  to  develop 
them  into  paragraphs. 

3  Emphasize  naturalness  in  posture  and  voice,  distinct  articu- 
lation, and  correct  pronunciation  in  oral  composition.  A 
question  will  often  bring  the  speaker  from  a  voice-for-the- 
occasion  to  his  natural  voice. 

Ill  Ninth  Year 

A  Aims 

1  To  improve  the  ability  to  gather  material  by  observation 
and  reading.  .  ■ 

2  To  arouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  structure  of  the 
whole  composition  and  the  coherence  of  its  parts.  - 

3  To  broaden  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  grammatical  sentence 
structure  with  emphasis  upon  the  right  forms  of  the  verb 

;  =       in  use. 

4  To  make  the  misspelling  of  common  words  an  uncommon 
occurrence. 
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B  Material 

1  Themes  of  various  types,  some  of  them  coutaining  the  work 
explained  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Other  projects 
are  as  follows: 

a  Themes  dealing  with  various  occupations.  Each  pupil 
choses  a  calling  about  which  he  can  obtain  first-hand 
information.  In  class  a  general  outline  is  made,  cover- 
ing such  points  as  these:  How  to  enter  this  occupation; 
the  work  done  by  those  engaged  in  it;  what  qualities 
are  necessary  for  success ;  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  this  calling.  If  a  number  of  these  themes  are 
read  before  the  class  they  will  start  the  pupils  to  think- 
ing vocationally. 

b  Keal  news  stories  arising  out  of  the  life  of  the  school  and 
the  community,  Avritten  as  a  reporter  Avould  do,  and  com- 
pleted with  suitable  headlines. 

c  In  addition  to  effective  drill  in  social  and  business  let- 
ters, the  project  of  Junior  Eed  Cross  correspondence 
should  be  continued. 

d  Reports,  chiefly  oral,  on  current  events,  based  upon  news- 
paper and  magazine  reading.  These  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  teaching  pupils  to  discriminate  between  im- 
portant and  unimportant  news.  Good  cartoons  may  also 
be  brought  into  class  and  made  the  subject  of  discussion. 

e  Discussion  of  community  needs  and  how  they  may  be 
realized;  of  what  community  gat.ierings,  such  as  indoor 
or  outdoor  picnics,  would  do  for  the  older  people,  as 
well  as  for  the  boys  and  girls;  of  what  value  a  com- 
munity house  would  have ;  of  how  the  community  might 
provide  swimming,  skating,  and  athletic  field  advantages 
for  old  and  young;  of  the  uses  to  which  the  community 
school  house  might  be  put. 

2  Practical  grammar  work  as  follows: 

a  The  sentence:  the  development  of  the  sentence  sense  so 
that  the  pupil  will  never  write  a  group  of  words  and 
punctuate  it  as  a  sentence  when  it  is  not  and  so  that 
he  will  never  write  a  sentence  and  fail  to  punctuate  it 
as  such. 

R— 3 
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b  Parts  of  speech:  knowledge  of  the  objective  form  of 
the  pronoun  after  the  ti-ansitive  verb  and  the  preposi- 
tion; knowledge  of  when  the  adjective  form  and  when 
the  adverbial  form  must  be  used;  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  proper  forms  of  irregular  verbs. 

3  Necessary  punctuation  with  practice  in  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. 

4  Systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  dictionary  and  in  vocab- 
ulary building. 

G  Method 

Most  of  the  points  given  under  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
apply  here  as  well.   To  these  may  be  added  the  following: 

1  Certain  elementary  principles  of  rhetoric,  such  as  sentence 
and  paragraph  unity,  which  have  been  taught  previously, 
should  be  applied  rigidly  in  criticism.  In  addition,  the  plan- 
ning of  a  longer  composition  should  include  practice  in  mak- 
ing outlines.  The  general  principle  coherence  should  be 
taught  as  applying  to  the  sentence  within  a  paragraph  and 
to  the  paragraphs  that  make  up  the  whole  composition. 

2  Work  in  spelling,  as  explained  in  the  seventh  year,  should 
be  so  emphasized  as  to  make  pupils  feel  that  it  is  absolutely 
inexcusable  to  misspell  the  words  they  habitually  use. 

3  Standards  of  excellence  should  continue  to  be  emphasized  in 
all  oral  compositions:  the  right  word  said  correctly  in  a 
clear  sentence  and  in  a  tone  that  is  distinct  and  agreeable. 

IV  Tenth  Year  ■  • 

A  Aims 

1  In  general,  clearer  and  more  logical  thinking;  more  nearly 
correct,  clearer,  and  forcible  expression. 

2  Definite  conscious  effort  to  use  more  effective  Avords  than  in 
earlier  years;  that  is,  the  one  Avord  that  exactly  expresses 
the  meaning,  the  one  word  that  does  the  work  of  several. 

3  Particular  emphasis  should  fall  on  the  sentence  and  on  the 
elaboration  of  the  paragraph. 

4  Pupils  should  learn  how  to  handle  typical  problems  of  busi- 
ness correspondence  near  to  ordinary  experience,  includiing 
telegrams. 
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5  Pupils  should  also  have  the  opportunity  of  forming  right 
habits  in  the  use  of  the  newspaper. 

6  Advance  in  punctuation,  spelling,  and  handwriting  and  the 
appearance  of  manuscripts. 

B    Material     '  .  ' 

1  Themes  and  paragraphs:  Subjects  familiar  to  the  pupil 
which  lend  themselves  to  treatment  by  contrast,  by  com- 
parison, by  details,  etc.  Questions  of  civic  interest  and  those 
concerning  vocations  are  suitable  material;  also  work  in 
the  shops  or  laboratories;  and  topics  taken  from  other  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum. 

2  Occasional  themes  based  on  literature,  provided  the  exercises 
are  of  interest  to  the  pupils  and  are  not  mere  reproduction 
and  paraphrases.  Point  out  how  the  author  makes  the  read- 
er like  a  character,  then  by  the  same  method  have  the  pupil 
make  his  hearers  like  a  person  he  really  knows. 

3  Dramatization :  Conversation  in  real  life  revealing  character ; 
discussions  carried  on  by  conversation  concerning  familiar 
subjects;  chapters  from  books  that  lend  themselves  easily  to 
the  dramatic  form,  or  the  attempt  to  write  a  real  dramatic 
scene. 

4  Incidents  wrL.en  up  as  news  stories  that  always  make  the 
most  effective  kind  of  constructive  writing;  brief  editorials 
on  matters  of  student  opinion;  advertisements,  particularly 
if  they  can  be  put  to  use. 

5  Class  discussions  of  topics  of  current  interest;  organized 
class  activities  with  drill  in  parliamentary  practice. 

6  Spelling  of  words  needed  in  themes;  word  study  for  increase 
of  vocabulary  with  attention  given  to  the  origin  of  some  of 
our  more  common  words  that  have  an  interesting  history. 

C  Method 

1  Teach  pupils  how  to  organize  material  by  the  use  of  notes  and 
outlines  as  an  aid  to  accurate  and  orderly  thinking.  Teach 
them  to  keep  in  mind  a  definite  audience  when  writing. 

2  Teach  pupils  how  to  test  a  paragraph  as  to  its  unity  and 
point  of  view  by  summarizing  it  in  a  single  sentence.  This 
and  the  preceding  suggestion  apply  particularly  to  explana- 
tion, expression  of  opinion,  and  historical  narrative. 
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3  Use  the  complete  letter  form  for  much  of  the  composition  on 
the  material  outlined  in  this  year.  In  addition,  pupils 
should  practice  in  social  letters  of  such  a  character  as  offer- 
ing congratulations  on  ,i  successful  accomplishtiaent,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a  gift  or  a  favor,  extending 
sympathy  to  some  friend  who  has  suffered  a  loss  or  other 
misfortune. 

4  Studly  sentences  by  examining  them  in  typical  paragraphs. 
Let  the  class  see  how  a  paragraph  is  divided  into  sentences- 
how  the  sentences  succeed  each  other  and  are  related  to  each 
other. 

5  Assist  to  greater  ease  in  handling  sentences  by  much  sentence 
manipulation.  Let  the  class  condense,  combine,  transpose, 
expand,  divide  sentences  of  various  types;  make  sure  that 
they  recognize  grammatical  relationships. 

6  Show  how  clearness  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  connect- 
ives; by  correct  placing  of  modifiers;  by  unmistakable  refer- 
ence of  pronouns;  by  correct  sequence  of  tenses;  by  avoid- 
ing dangling  participles ;  by  omitting  unnecessary  words ;  by 
punctuation. 

7  Practice  in  news  writing  is  a  very  natural  and  fruitful  way 
of  securing  expression.  Give  pupils  frequent  exercises  in 
such  writing  as  calls  for  an  orderly  manner  of  recounting 
through  knowing  what  happened,  how  it  happened,  when  it 
happened,  where  it  happened,  to  whom  it  happened,  and  why 
it  happened. 

8  Eequire  each  pupil  to  keep  a  list  of  words  and  expressions 
which  he  ought  to  use.  This  list  should  be  verified  by  the 
dictionary. 

V  Eleventh  Year 

Aims 

1  To  give  experience  in  collecting  and  organizing  material 
for  themes  of  some  length  and  to  teach  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pository outline  for  this  purpose.  ,, 

2  To  give  practice  in  discussing  before  a  group  according  to 
parliamentary  usage. 

3  To  extend  and  fix  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  paragra])li 
structure  and  of  sentence  structure. 

4  To  make  the  choice  of  words  more  specific  and  more  accurate. 

5  To  provide  varied  practice  in  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  short  talks,  C-rticles,  and  editorials. 
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Material 

1  Short  themes :  expository  descriptions  of  natural  phenomena, 
mechanisms  and  plans;  discussion  of  schools  and  colleges; 
informal  arguments  for  and  against  certain  vocations;  dis- 
cussions relating  to  the  home,  the  community,  health,  and  to 
thrift  as  related  to  time  and  money. 

2  Long  themes:  material  on  science,  manufacturing,  commerce, 
biography,  and  political  and  social  questions,  gathered  from 
current  books  and  periodicals  and  from  observation  and 
interviews. 

3  Class  study  of  prose,  such  as  the  best  articles  in  the  standard 
magazines,  in  order  to  develop  the  idea  of  logical  construc- 
tion. 

4  Class  study  of  examples  of  social  letters  by  recognized  authors 
and  business  letters  from  Arms  having  high  standards;  con- 
tinued and  effective  practice  in  letter,  writing,  with  emphasis 
on  the  content  of  the  letter. 

5  Grammar  and  rhetoric:  organized  around  principles  of 
thought  and  usage  to  the  extent  needed  for  clearness  and 
correct  construction. 

6  Practice  in  conducting  a  meeting  according  to  parliamentary 
rules  in  presiding,  in  debate  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  record- 
ing of  minutes. 

Method 

1  Finding  out  what  is  to  be  said ;  finding  out  for  whom  it  is  to 
be  said,  whether  for  a  newspaper  reader  or  a  college  presi- 
dent ;  organizing  it  and  writing  it  down ;  looking  it  over  and 
revising  it — this  is  a  good  order  of  procedure. 

2  Class  exercises  in  the  organization  of  material  should  be 
provided. 

3  Members  of  the  class  should  report  progress  and  exchange 
readings,  clipings,  and  bibliography 

4  Pupils  should  hand  in  outlines  in  advance  oi  finished  papers. 

5  Pupils  should  learn  how  to  consult  library  catalogues  and 
periodical  indexes  such  as  the  Readers'  Guide,  how  to  file 
notes  and  keep  a  card  index,  how  to  revise  a  manuscript,  and 
how  to  read  proof  by  the  usual  markings.  Definite  class- 
room periods  should  be  given  to  these  exercises. 
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6  Most  of  tlie  work  of  writing  should  be  done  in  the  classroom 
under  supervision.  It  should  develop  a  class  standard  of 
excellence.   The  best  theme  produced  in  class  should  be  used 

model. 

7  There  should  be  much  testing  of  the  pupil's  work  as  to 
whether  it  says  what  was  intended,  whether  it  is  intelligible, 
whether  it  is  interesting  and  agreeable,  and  whether  it  moves 
along  to  a  good  ending. 

VI  Twelfth  Year 

A  Aims 

1  To  continue  the  aims  set  forth  in  the  eleventh  year  as  far  as 
may  be  possible  and  necessary.  - 

2  To  utilize  special  interests  for  particular  classes  where  con- 
ditions permit  this.  ,. 

B  Material 

1  Current  events,  magazine  articles,  topics  developed  by  ob- 
servation and  library  work,  questions  for  informal  discus- 
sion, biography,  general  reading. 

2  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  think  directly  and  consecutively 
on  their  ideals  in  regard  to  home,  school,  community,  per- 
sons, books,  conduct,  use  of  money,  use  of  leisure  time,  and 
service. 

3  Special  courses 

a    Newspaper  writing  •  .  i 

b    Economic  and  industrial  interests 

c    Short  stories  .  ^■ 

d    Dramatization,  including  the  writing  of  one-act  plays, 

and  verse  making     .  . 
e    Debating  ,  .    ■     :  ; 

f    Commercial  correspondence 

Not  all  of  these  courses  should  be  required,  but  no  pupil 
should  be  discouraged  from  attempting  any  course  in  which 
he  is  interested.  Effective  work,  however,  should  be  taken 
up  with  all  pupils  on  the  ordinary  business  correspondence 
that  everyone  will  some  time  be  called  on  to  do.  For  ex- 
ample, no  pupil  should  leave  school  without  being  able  to 
write  a  good  letter  of  application ;  that  is,  one  that  says  the 
right  thing.  -  . 
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Method 

1  Newspaper  writing:  The  writing  of  editorials  for  school 
publications;  the  study  of  the  news-story  as  an  effective  type 
of  prose,  and  the  application  of  its  principles  in  the  reporting 
of  school  activities  such  as  athletics  and  social  events;  writ- 
ing advertisements  for  school  activities — plays,  social  events, 
athletic  contests,  sale  of  products  made  in  the  school. 

2  Work  in  exposition :  The  nucleus  of  interest  for  the  long  ex- 
pository theme  should  be  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  For  ex- 
ample, a  boy  in  the  fourth  year  has  made  a  gas  engine.  His 
interest  in  engines  is  keen  enough  to  lead  him  to  find  out 
about  marine  engines.  Economic  questions  concerning  cer- 
tain vocations  are  good  material.  The  problem  in  the  above 
cases  will  be  to  make  the  subjects  interesting  to  an  ordinary 
audience. 

3  The  short  story:  The  plot  should  be  laid  in  the  environment 
of  the  pupil,  so  that  he  may  write  about  real  experiences.  A 
pupil  who  has  lived  in  the  West  can  give  the  atmosphere  of 
the  desert;  the  boy  who  has  been  a  porter  on  a  boat  on  one 
of  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  summer  feels  at  home  in  that 
environment,  and  the  pictures  he  gives  are  likely  to  be  vivid. 
Plots  may  be  given  outright  to  the  pupils. 

4  Dramatization  and  verse  making:  The  work  in  dramatiza- 
tion should  touch  the  life  of  the  pupil.  Real  problems  may 
be  worked  out  with  types  of  characters  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
Local  history  may  furnish  much  material  for  dramatization, 
as  may  any  dramatic  incident  in  history.  Material  for 
writing  verse  should  be  confined  to  very  simple  themes  which 
school  life  furnishes.  An  incident  in  American  history  may 
he  put  into  the  ballad  form.  Occasionally  a  pupil  is  found 
who  may  be  encouraged  to  express  genuine  feeling  in  the 
lyric  form. 

5  Debating:  Wide  reading  should  be  done  on  subjects  of 
national  importance.  These  subjects  should  be  of  present 
interest  and  should  not  be  too  difficult.  This  work  is  valuable 
if  pupils  learn  that  statements  must  have  a  solid  foundation, 
and  that  flimsy  statements,  snap  judgement,  and  slipshod 
thinking  are  not  to  be  tolerated. 

6  Commercial  correspondence  is  outlined  in  the  special  course 
of  study  in  commercial  education  for  the  State. 

7  In  all  work  the  right  word  and  the  right  phrasing  are  to  be 
emphasized.   Usage  should  be  verified  by  the  dictionary. 
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Literature 

1.  Aims.  "Knowledge  of  books  and  power  to  read  them  thought- 
fully and  with  appreciation  includes  the  following: 
a  Ability  to  find  pleasure  in  reading  books  by  the  better 
authors,  both  standard  and  contemporary,  with  an  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  such  books  and  increasing  ability 
to  distinguish  what  is  really  good  from  what  is  trivial 
and  weak. 

b  Knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  greatest  authors,  their  lives, 
their  chief  works,  and  the  reasons  for  their  importance 
in  their  own  age  and  in  ours.  This  should  be  an  inci- 
dental part  of  the  work  in  literature. 

c  Understanding  of  the  leading  features  in  structure  and 
style  of  the  main  literary  types,  such  as  novels,  dramas, 
essays,  lyric  poems. 

d  Skill  in  the  following  three  kinds  of  reading  and  knowl- 
edge of  when  to  use  each: 

(1)  Cursory  reading,  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
getting  q.uickly  at  essentials. 

(2)  Careful  reading,  to  master  the  book,  with  exact 
understanding  of  its  meaning  and  implications. 

(3)  Consultation  to  trace  quickly  and  accurately  a  par- 
ticular fact  by  means  of  indexes,  guides,  and  reference 
books. 

e  The  habit  of  weighing,  line  by  line,  passages  of  especial 
significance,  while  reading  other  parts  of  the  book  but 
once. 

f  The  power  to  enter  imaginatively  into  the  thought  of  an 
author,  interpreting  his  meaning  in  the  light  of  one's 
own  experience,  and  to  show,  perhaps  by  selecting  pas- 
sages and  readying  them  aloud,  that  the  book  is  a  source 
of  intellectual  enjoyment." 

"Note :  All  book  work  should  be  done  with  a  clear  under- 
standing, on  the  student's  part,  as  to  what  method  of 
reading  he  is  to  use  and  which  of  the  purposes  men- 
tioned above  is  the  immediate  one.  To  form  a  taste  for 
good  reading  it  is  desirable  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  pupil's  outside  reading  be  under  diirection." 
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2  Method.  "Before  beginning  the  teaching  of  each  work  studied 
the  teacher  should  first  ask  himself  such  questions  as  the  following : 
What  is  the  value  in  this  piece  of  literature  for  the  particular 
class  of  young  people  to  whom  it  is  to  be  given,  and  how  must  I 
treat  it  to  bring  this  out?  What  knowledge  or  experience  of  life 
has  the  author  assumed  on  the  part  of  his  readers  that  these  pupils 
lack  and  that  is  a  necessary  condition  of  intelligent  appreciation? 
What  was  the  intent,  the  mood,  the  spirit  of  the  author— what 
emotion  did  he  wish  to  arouse  in  the  reader's  mind?  How  much  of 
this  shall  I  try  to  communicate  to  the  class;  how  much  leave  un- 
developed? What,  if  anything,  has  this  work  come  to  mean  in  the 
traditions  of  our  race,  and  what  value  has  this  for  the  students? 
Having  settled  these  points  in  his  own  mind,  the  more  difficult  work 
remains  of  wording  the  lesson  assignment.  What  questions  can  be 
asked  that  will  inspire  the  pupil  to  search  carefully  in  his  study  till 
he  finds  the  answer— that  the  work  has  been  faithfully  done?  For 
only  so  can  the  teacher  hold  the  respect  of  his  students  for  the 
assignment  and  their  willingness  to  make  future  effort.  Such 
teaching  means  work  for  the  instructor  and  work  for  the  student, 
but  it  is  labor  blessed!  for  both  in  its  abundant  harvest  not  only  of 
knowledge  and  power  Imt  of  interest,  satisfaction,  and  pleasure." 

a    Treatment  of  types  of  literature 

(1)  Poetry:  "Poetry,  especially  the  lyric,  should  be  less  ex- 
haustively studied  than  other  types.  Close  analytical  treat- 
ment and  a  painstaking  mastery  of  notes  are  ruinous  to  its 
spirit  and  sensuous  appeal.  The  aim  should  be  to  awaken 
appreciation,  and  the  teacher  must  help  with  the  contagion 
of  his  own  jjleasure  over  its  finest  points  of  thouglit  and 
style,  and  the  inspiration  resulting  from  his  ov/n  vsympa- 
thetie,  interpretative  reading.  The  recitation  should  be 
freed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  book.  Short  passages 
should  be  memorized  after  appreciation  has  been  gained  and 
carefully  followed  up  by  being  freqiiently  recalled  to  memory 
in  association  with  other  literature  or  experience.  When 
possible,  lyric  poetry  should  be  sung.'' 

(2)  Prose  fiction:  "In  studying  prose  fiction,  discrimination 
should  be  made  between  the  rapidly  moving  tale,  like 
Treasure  Island,  that  one  sits  up  half  the  night  to  finish 
and  the  leisurely  book  like  Cranford  that  is  good  to  live 
in  for  a  time.  When  an  author  has  used  every  effort  to 
eliminate  the  unessential,  to  secure  unity,  suspense,  quick 
movement,  it  is  contrary  to  a  real  understanding  of  a  book  to 
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potter  over  it  for  a  month  or  two.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
novels  chosen  are  very  long  or  discursive,  or  lend  them- 
selves to  much  vital  discussion  of  conduct  and  motive,  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  read  them  in  about  the  way  people  act- 
ually do  read  novels ;  that  is,  swiftly,  and  chiefly  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  plot  and  outcome.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  early  high  school  years." 

(3)  Plays:  "The  method  of  reading  plays  should  be  sharply 
differentiated  from  that  of  the  difficult  intellectual  exercise 
of  visualizing  the  play  as  an  acted  thing,  of  holding  the 
various  characters  visually  before  the  imagination.  There 
may  be  legitimate  use  for  motion  pictures  here  in  getting 
the  habit  started.  A  verbal  setting  of  the  scenes,  dressing 
and  placing  of  characters,  imagining  of  gestures,  facial  ex- 
pression, and  tone  of  voice  will  also  help  to  make  the  charac- 
ters and  scenes  real.  Reading  in  parts,  classroom  presenta- 
tion of  scenes,  or  the  production  of  simple  plays  like  Lady 

.    .    Gregory's  should  also  vivify  and  vitalize  the  work." 

(4)  The  essay:  "The  treatment  of  the  essay  should  vary  with 
the  type.  The  study  of  personal  essays  should  be  very 
informal — largely  the  picking  out  of  good  bits,  the  learn- 
ing of  quotable  sayings,  the  findings  of  side  lights  on  life 
and  character.  The  study  of  the  heavier  ethical  essay  should 
be  analytical,  closely  reasoned,  and  should  lead  to  the  ex- 
pression of  carefully  weighed  and  tested  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  A  similar  treatment  should  be  given  in  the 
public  speech."  .  . 

b    Definite  aids  •  ' 

(1)  "Interpretative  reading,  in  which  the  minds  of  all  are 
actively  engaged  on  the  problem  of  how  the  thought  of  the 
writer  can  best  be  expressed.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  read- 
ing aloud  by  students  that  is  Avorth  while. 

(2)  "Discussion,  necessitating  some  personal  reaction,  such 
as  the  formation  of  opinions  on  what  has  been  read.  This 
calls  for  skillful  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to 
avoid  mere  recital  of  facts  on  the  one  hand,  and  bluffing  on 
the  other. 

(3)  "The  sharing  of  information  (resulting  from  library  work, 
etc.),  that  throws  light  on  the  book  being  studied,  or  in  some 
way  enlarges  the  cultural  background. 
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(4)  "Reports  on  supplementary  reading,  not  perfunctory,  but 
such  as  advertise  to  the  class  the  book  read. 

(5)  "Practice  in  reading  to  one's  self  in  the  particular  manner 
suited  to  a  special  book.  This  may  be  a  'book  open'  ex- 
ercise, based  on  definite  directions  from  the  teacher  and  end- 
ing in  some  test  of  the  efficiency  with  which  they  have  been 
applied. 

(6)  Memorizing:  "This  should  be  definite  and  regular;  a  body 
of  selected  passages  of  high  Avorth  should  be  required  in  each 
year.  Passages  should  not  be  long,  but  should  be  rigidly 
insisted  upon.  The  habit  of  memorizing  can  in  most  cases  be 
trained  by  practice,  so  that  the  task  becomes  easier ;  and  the 
result,  a  body  of  good  verse  and  prose  permanently  in  the 
mind,  is  one  of  the  best' things  pupils  can  get  out  of  their 
study  in  English. 

(7)  Dramatizing.  "A  valuable  exercise,  especially  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades  as  an  aid  in  arousing  interest  and  lead- 
ing to  more  attentive  reading  and  clearer  visulization,  is 
draniatization ;  though  in  the  present  highly  stimulated  state 
of  all  dramatic  work,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  overdone.  It 
should  not  be  used,  hoAvever,  unless  the  material  has  actual 
dramatic  appeal. 

(8)  Home  reading.  "This  is  ver^  important  because  it  is  what 
the  school  is  trying  to  train  young  people  to  do.  It  should 
include  use  of  the  public  library,  having  a  library  card, 
learning  to  use  the  catalogue  and  the  ordinary  books  of 
reference,  drawing  books  for  recreative  reading.  It  should 
also  include  some  guidance  in  book  buying.  Pupils  ought 
to  know  that  through  the  'Everyman's  Library'  and.  other 
series,  almost  any  really  important  book  in  literature  can 
be  had  in  attractive  form  for  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
all.  There  should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  home  reading 
under  stimulating  guidance,  and  of  definite  occasion  pro- 
vided for  pupils  to  talk  fi'eely  about  Avhat  they  read  of 
their  own  choice." 

E    Outline  for  literature  ty  years 

Note:  In  the  selection  of  titles  there  should  be  a  balance  be- 
tween the  older  classics  and  present-day  books.  Every  pupil  in 
high  school  should  read  a  few  plays  of  Shakespeare — JkUus  Caesar, 
As  You  Like  It,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.,  Macl)eth;  but  he 
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should  also  read  modern  American  and  English  verse.  Extracts 
from  the  state  papers  of  American  presidents,  good  current  edi- 
torials, personal  letters,  and  the  book  of  the  outdoor  life  are  worthy 
of  class-room  study.  The  teacher  who  is  thoughtfully  directing  the 
home  reading  of  his  pupils  should  feel  free  to  interchange  the  books 
from  the  lists  for  the  consecutive  years. 

1.    Seventh  year 

A    Books  recommended  for  class  use 

Note :    Select  three  from  group  D,  two  from  one  other  group,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  remaining  groups. 

Group  A 

Any  seventh  year  reader  of  short,  miscellaneous  selection  ot  literary 
excellence. 


Group  B. 

Dickinson,  Kate,  ed. — Modern  lyrics — Allyn    1.00 

Longfellow,  Henri/  W. — Evangeline — Houghton    .44 

Whittier,  John  G. — Snowbound  and  other  poems — Macmillan  48 

Group   G  .         .  •' 

Dickens,  Charles — A  Christmas  carol  and  The  cricket  on  the  neartii — 

Houghton   56 

Garland,  Hamlin. — Boy  life  on  the  prairie — Allyn    1.00 

Hale,  Edward  E. — The  man  without  a  country — Ginn    .52 

Hawthorne,  'Nathaniel — Great  stone  face   and   other  tales  from  the 

White  Hills — Houghton   28 

Irving,  Washiiwton — Rip  Van  Wiiikle  and  I>egend  of  Sleepy  Hollow — 

Button   60 

Group  D 

Baker,  Emile — Out  of  the  Northland — Macmillan   48 

Kipling,  Rudyard — The  jungle  book — Doubleday    1.00 

Lane,  Martha,  ed. — .Arabian  Nights'  entertainments — Ginn    .68 

Marvin  S. — Stories  from  the  Illiad — Button   60 

Muir,  John — ^Stickeen  :  the  story  of  a  dog — Houghton  48 

Pyle,  Howard — ^Some  merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood — Scribner  ..  .76 
Hagedoni,  Herman — Boy's  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt — Harper   1.00 

B    Books  recommended  for  home  reading 

Note:  At  least  nine  books,  three  of  which  are  non-fiction,  sliould  be 
read  from  this  list. 

1  Non-fiction 

Aldrich,  T.  B.— Story  of  a  bad  boy — Houghton    1.75 

Bihle — Book  of  Ruth  

Boyesen,  H.  H. — Boyhood  in  Norway — Scribners    1.65 

Bruce,  Henry  A. — Daniel  Boone  and  the  wilderness  road — Macmillan  1.75 

Burroughs,  John — Squirrels  and  other  fur  bearers — Houghton    .92 

Burt,  Mary  E. — Eugene  Field  book — Scribners    .72 

Collins,  A.  F. — Book  of  stars — Appleton    1.50 

DuOhailhi,  Paul — Land  of  the  long  night — Scribners    2.25 

Eastman,  Charles  A. — My  Indian  boyhood — Little    2.25 

Fraser.   Chelsea — Heroes  of  the  air — Crowell    2.00 
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Lang,  Andretv,  ed — Blue  poetry  book — Longmans    1.50 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice — Our  friend   the  dog — Dodd    1.50 

Moffett,  Cleveland — Careers  of  danger  and  daring — Century    2.00 

Mukerji,  Dhun — Jungle  beasts  and  men — Dutton    2.00 

Nicolay,  Helen — Boys'  life  of  Lincoln — Century    1.75 

Putman,  David — David  goes  voyaging — Putman    *  1.75 

Riley,  James  Whitcotnl) — Book  of  joyous  children — Bobbs    2.00 

Seton,  Thompson — Wild  animals  at  home — Grosset      l.OQ 

Singmaster,  Elsie — The  long  journey — Houghton    1.50 

2  Fiction 

Alcott,  Louisa — Little  women; — Little    2.50 

Atkinson,  Eleanor — ^Greyfriars  Bobby — Harper    2.00 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore — The  spy — Houghton   2.00 

Duncan,  Norman — Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail — Re  veil    1.75 

Finger,  Charles  J. — Tales  from  silver  lands — ^Doubleday    2.50 

French,  Allen — Story  of  Eolf  and  the  Viking's  bow — Little    2.00 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  ed. — Tales  from  the  travels  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen— ^Heaith    .60 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler — Nights  with  Uncle  Remus— Appleton    2.00 

Harves,  Charles  Boardman — Dark  frigate — Little    2.00 

Hopkins,  W.  J. — "She  Blows" — Houghton    2.00 

Kipling,  Rudyard — Second  jungle  book — Doubleday    1.00 

London,  Jack — Cruise  of  the  Dazzler — Grosset    1.00 

Matthews,  Brander — ^Tom  Paulding — Century    1.75 

Melville,  Herman — Typee — Harcourt    .85 

Meyer,  J.  A. — The  green  C — Harper    1.60 

Munroe,  Kirk — Flamingo  Feather — Harper    .75 

Pyle,  Howard — Men  of  iron — Harper    2.00 

Pyle,  Howard — Story  of  Jack  Ballister's  fortunes — Century    2.00 

Shaw,   Flora   Louise — Clastle  Blair — ^Little    2.00 

Stephens,  James — Crock  of  gold — Macmillan    2.50 

Twain,  Mark — Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer — Harper    2.50 

Verne,  Jules — Round  the  world  in  eighty  days — ^Dutten    .80 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglass — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm — Houghton  .  .  2.00 

White,  Edward  I,.— El  Supremo— Dutton    2.50 

White.  Stewart  Edwa/rd — The  rose  dawn — Doubleday    2.0O 

Wyss,  Johann  Daind — Swiss  family  Robinson — Rand    1.75 

C    Suggested  papers  and  magazines         ■  . 

Popular  Mechanics 
Youth's  Companion 
St.  Nicholas 

11  Eighth  Year 

A    Books  recommended  for  class  use 

Note :  Select  three  books  from  group  D,  two  from  one  other  group, 
and  one  from  each  remaining  group.  Lessons  should  be  given 
on  the  care  of  books,  the  use  of  library,  and  on  how  to  read 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Gro up  A 

Any  eighth  grade  reader  of  short,  miscellaneous  selections  of  literary 
excellence. 
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:  ■  Group  B 

I-hiher,  Brunei;  and  Gurry,  ed. — Poetry  book  VIII — Rand    .80' 

Longfellow,  Henry  W. — ^Talos  of  a  Wayside  Inu — Houghton  80 

Lowell,  James  Russell — Vision  of  Sir  Launfal — Houghton  44 

Group  C 

Burroiiohs,  John — Afoot  and  afloat — Houghton   48 

Finney,  Slella.  ed. — Plays  new  and  old — Allyn    1-00 

Aluir,  John — Boyhood  of  a  naturalist — Houghton    .48 

Shakespeare,  William — Comedy  of  errors — Allyn   

Sharp,  Dallas  Lore — Beyond  the  ijasture  bars — Century  85 

White,  Stewart  Edward — Daniel  Boone:  wilderness  scout — Allyn  80 

Group  D 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore — Last  of  the  Mohicans — Allyn    1.00 

Kipling,  Rudyard — Captains  courageous — Doubleday    1.00 

London,  Jack — Call  of  the  wild — ^Macmillan  48 

Melville,  Herman — Moby  Dick — Macmillan    -48 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis — Treasure  Island — Merrill    .75 

Doyle,  A.  Conan — The  white  company — Allyn    1.00 

Defoe,  Daniel — Robinson  Crusoe — Merrill    .85 

Twain,  Mark — Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn— Harper    1.00 

B    Books  recommended  for  home  reading  •    ■  -■ 

Note:  At  least  nine  books,  three  of  which  are  non-fiction,  should  be 
read  from  this  list.  ■:• 

1  Not>-fiction  '        .  - 

Bible — Book  of  Daniel 

Bostock,  Frank  C. — Training  of  wild  animals — ^Century    1.75 

Brooks,   Noah — Boy   emigrants — Scribners    1.50 

Colum,  Padraic — Islands  of  the  mighty — Macmillan    2.25 

Custer,  Elizabeth — Boots  and  saddles — Harper    1.90 

DuChuillu,  Pt/(t?— Lost  in  the  jungle — Harper    1.75 

Eastman,  Charles  A. — Indian  hei-oes  and  great  chieftains — Little  ....  1.75 

Epler,  Peroy  Harold — Life  of  Clara  Barton — Macmillan    2.50 

Fabre,  Jean  Henri — Animal  life  in  field  and  garden — Century    2.50 

Field,  Eugene — Little  book  of  western  verse — Scribner    1.75 

Grinnell,  George  B. — ^Story  of  the  Indian — Appleton    2.00 

Howells,  William  Dean — A  boys'  town — Harper    1.60 

Hudson,  W.  77. — Far  away  and  long  ago — Dutton    2.00 

JewcU,  Sophie — God's  Troubadour — Century   2.00 

Mayer,  Charles — Trapping  wild  animals  in  the  Malay  jungle — Duffield  2.50 

Mills,  Enos  4.— Wild  life  in  the  Rockies — Century    2.00 

Palgrave,  Francis  T.,  ed. — Chihlren's  treasury  of  English  song — Mac- 
millan   1-40 

Scovillc,  Samuel— Wild  folk— Little    2.00 

Siefansson,  Vilhjalmur — Hunters  of  the  North — Harcourt    2.00 

VanLonn,  Hendrik — Story  of  mankind — Boni    5.00 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley — Being  a  boy — Houghton    2.50 

2  Fiction 

Barrie,  James  M. — Peter  and  Wendy — Scribner    2.50 

Bennett,  John — Master  Skylark — Century   2.00 

Bullen,  Frank  Thomas — Cruise  of  the  Cachalot — Appleton    2.00 
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Cooper,  James  Fenimore — The  pilot — Putman   

Eggleston,  Edward — Hoosier  schoolmaster — Macmillan   

Ewing,  Juliana  Horatio— Jackanapes — Dntton   

Eaices,  Charles  B. — ^The  great  quest — Little   

Hughes,  Thomas — Tom  Brown's  school  daj-s — Harper   

Hugo,  Victor — Toilers  of  the  sea — Button   

Kingsley,  Charles — Westward  Ho  ! — Century   

Kipling,  liudyard — Puck  of  Pook's  Hill — ^Doubleday   

Kipling,  Rudijard — Rewards  and  fairies — Doubleday   

L'amotte-Fouque.  Baron — I'ndine — Putton   

London,  Jacl: — Brown  wolf — Grosset  .  

Lucas,  Edward  Verrall — Slowcoach — Macmillau   

Masefield,  John — Jim  Davis — Stokes  

Munroe,  Kirk — Fur-seal's  tooth — Plarper   

OUirant,  Alfred — Bob,  son  of  battle — ^Doubleday   

Porter.  Jane — Scottish  chiefs — Scribner   

Pylc,  Howard — Otto  of  the  silver  hand — Scribner   

Pyle,  Howard — Book  of  pirates — Harper   

Russell,  W.  Clark — Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor — Dodd   

Scott,  Waltei' — Rob  Roy — Button   

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis — Kidnapped — Scribner   

SuUette,  C.  M. — Scarlet  cockerel — Little   

Tarkingto-n,  Booth — Penrod — Grosset   

Ticain,  Mark — The  prince  and  the  pauper — Harper   

Verne,  Jitles — Twenty  thousand  leagues  under  the  sea — Button  .... 

Walpole,  Hugh — Jeremj' — Doran   

White,  William  A. — The  court  of  boyville — Macmillan   

C    Suggested  papers  and  magazines 

A  daily  newspaper 
Nature  Magazine 
.     ■         -  National  Geographic  Magazine 

.     .  Current  Events 

III  ]\^inth  Year 

A    Books  recommended  for  class  use 

Note:  Select  three  from  group  B,  two  from  each  of  two  other  groups, 
and  one  from  the  remaining  group.  Give  definite  lessons  in 
class  on  the  use  of  books  and  the  library. 


Group  A 

Blackmore.  Richard — Lorna  Boone — Allyn    1.00 

Dickens.  Charles — Oliver  Twist — Macmillan    .48 

Herzlerg.  Max.  ed. — Stories  of  adventure — Allyn    1.00 

Mitchell.  S.  Weir — Hugh  Wynn.  free  Quaker — Century    1.00 

Poe.  Edgar  Allen — Prose  tales — ^Macmillan    .48 

Scott.  Sir  Walter — Quentin  Burward — Ginn   .80 

Stevenson..  Robert  Louis — The  black  arrow — Allyn                             .  .80 


Group  B 

Pealody.  -Josephine — The  Piper — Houghton   

Shakespeare,  William — Julius  Caesar — ^Winston   

Shakespeare,  William — Midsummer  night's  dream — American 
Goldstone,  George,  ed. — One-act  plays — Allyn   


2.00 
.80 
.60 
2.00 
1.75 
.80 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
3.50 
1.00 
2.00 
2.50 
.75 
1.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.75 
.80 
.90 
2.00 
.75 
2.50 
.80 
2.00 
2.50 


.68 
.68 
.48 
1.00 
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Qroup  C 

Arnold,  Muttheu- — Schrab  and  Riiistura — Heath    -48 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor— Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner— Heath   .  .  .48 

Scoti,  Sir  Walter— hady  of  the  Lalie— Ginn   68 

Vniermctjcr,  Louis,  ed. — Yesterday  and  today — Harcourt    1-00 

Group  D 

Antin,  Mary — lAt  school  in  the  Promised  Land — Houghton  48 

Bible — Old   Testament   narratives — AUyn    -80 

Center  and  Saul,  ed.—A  book  .of  letters — Century   85 

Dana,  Bichard  H. — Two  years  before  the  mast — Houghton  92 

Faraday,  Michael — Cihemical  history  of  a  candle — Button    .60 

FranJdin,  Benjamin — Autobiograi/hy — Ginn   -64 

OrenfeU,  Wilfred — Adrift  on  an  ice-pan — Houghton  48 

Marvin,  S. — ^.c>  'entures  of  Odysseus — Duttou    .60 

Mills,  Enc-. — Fcory  of  a  thousand  year  pine — Houghton  48 

Souihey,   ilolcrt — Life  of  Lord  Nelson — Macmillan   •  .48 


B    Books  recommended  for  home  heading 

Note :  At  least  nine  books,  tliree  of  which  are  non-fiction,  should  be 
read  from  this  list.  Selection  may  be  made  from  books  listed 
under  A  that  are  not  read  in  class.  ■  ■ 

1  Non-fiction 

Bible — Book  of  Esther   

Baker,  Rennie — In  the  light  of  myth — Rowe    1-20 

Chapman,  Frank  Michler — What  bird  is  that — Appleton    1-50 

Eastman,  Charles  A. — From  the  deep  woods  to  civilization — Little  ..  2.50 

Fabre,  Jean  Henri — Insect  adventures — Dodd    2.50 

Fabre,  Jean.  Henri — This  earth  of  ours — Century    2.50 

Franck,  Harry  A. — AVorking  my  way  around  the  world — ^Century   2.50 

Gilbert,   W.   S.— Bab  ballads— Putman    1-50 

Gilchrist,  B.  B. — Life  of  Mary  Lyon — Houghton    2.00 

Haivsworth,  Hallam — Strange  adventures  of  a  pebble — Scribner    1.60 

Henley, W.  E.,  ed. — Lyra  heroica — Scribner    1.75 

Houseman,  A.  E. — Shropshire  lad — Holt    1-50 

Lomax,  John — Cowboy  songs — Macmillan    2.00 

Meadou'croft,  W.  ,1/.— Life  of  Kdison— Harper    1-75 

Mills,  Enos  A. — Watched  by  wild  animals — Doubleday    2.50 

Moffct,  Cleveland — Careers  of  danger  and  daring — Century    2.00 

Muir,  John — Travels  in  Alaska — Houghton    3.25 

Parkman,  Francis — Conspiracy  of  Pontiac — Little    4.00 

Richards,  Caroline  C. — Village  life  in  America — Houghton    1.50 

Rileij.  James  Whit  comb — Hoosier  book  of  verse — Bobbs   2.50 

Roosevelt,  Theodore — Letters  to  his  children — Scribner    1.00 

Roosevelt,  Theodore — Hunting  trips  of  a  ranchman. — Putman    2.50 

Sharp,  Dallas  Lore — Watchers  in  the  woods — Century    1.35 

Shaw,  A.  H. — Story  of  a  pioneer — Harper    2.00 

Slossen,  Edvnn — Keeping  up  with  science — Harcourt    2.50 

Wallace,  Dillon — Lure  of  the  Labrador  wild — Revell    2.50 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley — In  the  wilderness — Houghton    1.75 

Wilson,  Woodrow — Life  of  Washington — Harper    2.50 
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2  Fiction 


BlachjWilliam — Judith  Sliatespeare — Harper    2.00 

Byrne,  Don — ^Messer  Marco  Polo — Century    1.25 

iJanfield,  Dorothy — Hillsboro  people — Holt    1.50 

Connor,  Ralph — ^Man  from  Glengarry — Kevell    1.50 

<Oooper,  James  Fenimore — The  prairie — Putman    2.00 

'Crane,  Stephen — ^The  red  badge  of  courage — Appletou    1.00 

Dickens,  Charles — Great  expectations — Scribner    2.00 

Gale,  Zona- — Friendship  village — Macmillan    .75 

Garland,  Hamlin — Captain  of  the  gray  horse  troop — Harper    1.50 

Graham,  Kenneth — The  wind  in  the  willows — Scribner    3.00 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler — Uncle  Remus,  his  songs  and  sayings — Appleton  2.00 

Hawes,  Charles  B. — The  mutineers — Little    2.00 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — Twice  told  tales — Houghton    2.25 

Jackson,  H.  H. — Romona — Little,    2.00 

Johnson,  Owen — The  Varmint — Little    1.75 

Kipling,  Rudywrd — Stalky  &  Co. — Doubleday    1.90 

Lanier,  Sidney — The  boy's  King  Arthur — Scribner   2.25 

London,  Jack — White  Fang — Macmillan    1.75 

Lytton,  Edward  George — Last  days  of  Pompeii — Century    2.50 

Masefield,  John — Martin  Hyde,  the  duke's  messenger — ^Little   2.00 

Sabatini,  Rafael — Captain    Blood — ^Houghton    2.00 

Scott,  Sir  Walter — The  talisman — Button    .80 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson — Caleb  West,  master  driver — Houghton    1.75 

Stockton,  Frank  R. — Adventures  of  Captain  Horne — Scribner    1.75 

Terhune,  Albert — Lad;  a  dog — ^Doubleday    2.00 

Twain,  Mark — A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  court — Harper  2.25 

Vachel,  Horace — The  hill — Dodd    2.00 

Wescot,  Edward — David  Harum — Appleton    2.00 

White,  Stewart  Edward — Gold — Doubleday    2.00' 

White,   William  Allen — Courts  of  boyville — Macmillan    2.50 

Wilkins,  May  E. — A  New  England  nun — Harper    1.00 


G    Suggested  papers  and  magazines 

Note :  Class  instruction  should  be  given  on  the  reading  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.    Local  weekly  papers  should  also  be  used. 

A  daily  newspaper 
'      '  The  Scholastic 

Magazine  World 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
■   :  Scribner's  Magazine 

■     ■  •      IV  Tenth   Year  • 

A    Books  recommended  for  class  reading 

Note :  Select  three  from  group  D,  two  from  each  of  two  other  groups, 
and  one  from  tlie  remaining  group.  Give  definite  lessons  in 
class  on  the  use  of  books  and  the  library. 

Group  A 

Dickens,  Charles — A  tale  of  two  cities — Scott  . 

Eliot,  George — Silas  *Marner — American   

Hough,  Emerson — ^The  covered  wagon — Appleton 


.72 

.68 
1.00 
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Law,  Frederick,  ed. — Modern  short  stories— Century    1-25 

Scott,  Sir  Wotter— Ivanhoe — Ginn   80 

Porter,   Sidney— Selected  stories  from  O.   Henry— Doiibloday    1.00 

Thomas,  Charles  S.,  ed— Atlantic  narratives,  first  series— Little    1.00 

Wister,  Owen — Tlie  Virginian — Macmillan   45 


Group  B 

Drinhicater,  John — Abraliam  Lincoln — Uongbton   80 

Cohen,  Helen  Louise,  etZ.- One-act  plays  by  modern  authors— Hareourt  1.00 

Shakespeare,  Winia7n — As  you  like  it— American   48 

Shakespeare,  William — King  Henry  V — American   


Group  G 


48 


96 


Forles,  Anita,  cd.— Modern  verse — Holt   

Neihardt,  John— Song  of  three  friends— Macmillan   88 

Tennyson,  Lord  A  7/recZ— Shorter  poems— Macmillan   48 

Pocock,  Guy  N.,  ed. — Ballads  and  ballad  poems— Duttou  60 


Ch-oup  D 

Addison,  Joseph— The  Sir  Roger  DeCoverly  papers— American  68 

Bok,  Edward— A  Dutch  boy  sixty  years  after— Scribner  80 

Garland,  HaniUn—A  son  of  the  Middle  Border— Macmillan  88 

Macauley,  Lord— Life  of  Johnson— American   60 

Morley,  Christopher— Forty -four  essays — Hareourt    1-00 

Cook  and  Burnham,  ed. — ^Specimen  letters — Ginn  52 

Hudson,  W.  H. — Birds  in  a  village — Button  60 

Lanier,  Sidney — Verse  and  prose— Scribner  64 

Parkman,  Francis — The  Oregon  trail— Macmillan   48 

Riis,  Jacot— Making  of  an   American— Macmillan   88 

Stevenson,  Rolert  Lomj.s— Travels  with  a  donkey— Scribner  64 

Thoreau,  Henry  Z).— Camping  in  the  Maine  woods— Houghton  44 


B    Books  recommended  for  home  reading 

Note:  At  least  nine  books,  four  of  which  are  non-fiction,  should  be 
read  from  this  list.  Selection  may  be  made  from  books  listed 
under  A  that  are  not  read  in  class. 

1  Non-fiction 

Barrie,  James  BL—A  kiss  for  Cinderella— Scribner    1.00 

BiUe — Book  of  the  Judges   

Burroughs,  John— In  the  Catskill— Houghton    3.00 

Cooper,  EKsaleth—My  lady  of  the  Chinese  court-yard— Stokes    3.00 

Fahre,  Jean  Henri-FieU,  forest,  and  farm— Century    2.50 

Gale,  Zona— Miss  Lulu  Bett— Appleton    l-'''5 

Garland,  Hamilin—A  daughter  of  the  middle  border— Macmillan  ....  2.00 

Gulick,  L.  //.—The  efficient  life— Doubleday    ^■'^^ 

Hall,  James  Norman— High  adventure— Houghton    2.00 

Hough,  Emerson— Story  of  the  cowboy— Appleton    2.00 
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Hudson.,  William  Henry — Idle  days  in  Patagonia — Button    2.00 

Keller,  i/e/e?i— Story  of  my  life— Doubleday    1-!"J 

MacKemie,  Jean — Black  Sheep:  adventures  in  West  Africa— ITougliton  2.25 

Masefield,  John — Saltwater  ballads  and  poems — Macmillan    2.00 

Muir,  John — Steep  trails — Ploughton    3.25 

Noyes,  Alfred — Drake,  an  English  epic — Stokes    2.50 

Paine,  A.  B. — Boy's  life  of  Mark  Twain — Harper   1.75 

Paine,  Ralph  D. — Lost  ships  and  lonely  seas — Century    4.00 

Parhman,  Francis — LaSalle  and  the  discovery  of  the  great  west — Little  2.00 

Richards,  Laura — Florence  Nightingale  and  her  times — Appleton   ...  1.75 

Rittenliouse,  Jessie — Little  book  of  American  poets — Houghton    1.75 

Roslond,  Edmund — Chanticleer — Duffield    1.50 

8arett,  Lew — Slow  smoke — Holt    2.00 

Seton,  Ernest  Thom.pson — Trail  of  the  sand  hill  stag — Scribner    1.00 

Smiles,  Samuel — Self  help — Burt    1.25 

Stanhope,  Philip,  ed. — Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his  son — Burt..  1.25 

Torrey,  Bradford — Birds  in  the  bush — Houghton    1.75 

VanDylce,  Henry — Little  rivers — Scribner    2.00 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley — My  summer  in  a  garden — Houghton    2.00 

Wells,  Carolyn — Nonsense  anthology — Scribner    2.00 

2  Fiction 

Barrie,  James  M. — The  little  minister — Scribner    2.00 

Borrow,  George — Lavengro — Houghton    2.00 

Boyd,  James — Drums — Scribner    2.00 

Brown,  Alice — Meadow   grass — Houghton    2.00 

Cattier,  W'Ha — My  Antonia — Houghton    2.00 

Chesterton,  tr.  K. — The  man  who  was  Thursday — Dodd    2.50 

Conrad,  J  "tseph — Nigger  of  the  Narcissus — Doubleday    1.80 

Craih,  Di..j,.  Marie — John  Halifax,  gentleman — Macmillan    2.00 

Davis,  Richard  Harding — The  bar  sinister — Scribner    1.50 

Davis,  W.  S. — A  friend  of  Caesar — Macmillan    .75 

Deland,  Margaret — Dr.  Lavendar's  people — Harper   2.25 

Dumas,  Alexandre — Count  of  Monte  Cristo — Century    3.50 

Fox,  John — Trail  of  the  lonesome  pine — ^Scribner    2.00 

Haggard,  Rider — Allan  Quatermain — Longsman    1.75 

Irvin^g,  Washington — Tales  from  the  Alhambra — Century    2.25 

Johnson,  Mwry — To  have  and  to  hold — Houghton    2.50 

Kipling,  Rudyard — Under  the  deodars — Doubleday    1.90 

Kipling,  Rudyard — The  day's  work — ^Doubleday    1.90 

Morley,  Christopher — Where  the  blue  begins — Doubleday    1.50 

Parlcer,  Crillert — Seats  of  the  mighty — Appleton    1.00 

Schweikert,  H.  C,  ed. — Russian  short  stories — Scott    .72 

Scott,  Sir  Walter — Kenilworth — Century    2.25 

Stevenson,  Rolert  Louis — The  merry  men  and  other  tales — Scribner  .80 

Stocht07i,  Frank  R. — The  lady  or  the  tiger  and  other  stories — Scribner  2.00 

Stockton,  Frank  R. — Rudder  Grange — Scribner    2.00 

Tarkington,  Booth — The  gentlemen  from  Indiana — Doubleday    2.00 

VanDyke,  Henry — Blue  flower — Scribner    2.00 

Wallace,  L-ew — Ben  Hur — Harper    2.00 

Weyman,  Stanley  John — A  gentleman  of  France — ^Longmans    1.75 

White,  Steivart  Edward — The  blazed  trail— Doubleday    2.00 

White,  William  Allen — ^A  certain  rich  man — Macmillan    .88 


C    Suggested  papers  and  magazines 

Note.  Definite  class  room  instruction  slum  Id  be  given  on  reading 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

A  daily  newspnpin- 
Tlie  Scholastic 
Golden  Book 
Life 

Harpers  Mas'azine 
The  Outlook 

V  Eleven  111  Year 

A    Books  recommended  for  class  reading 

Note:  Select  three  from  group  D,  three  from  one  other  group,  two 
from  another  group,  and  one  from  the  remaining  group. 
Definite  lessons  sliould  be  given   mi   the  use  of   books  and 


libraries. 

Group  A 

Canfield,  Dorothy — The  bent  twig — Holt   96 

Churchill,   Winston — The  crisis — Macmillan    .48 

Dickens,  Charles — Pickwick  papers — Macmillan    .48 

Gaskell,  Elizabeth — Cranford — Ginn    .56 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — House  of  the  seven  gables — Scott    .GO 

Heydrick,  Benjamin,  ed. — Types  of  the  short  story — Scott    .GO 

Scott,  Sir  Walter — Guy  Mannering — Ginn    .80 

Hardy,  Thomas — Under  the  greenwood  ti-ee — Duttou    .60 

Group  B 

Smith,  Alice,  ed. — ^Short  plays  by  representative  authors — Macmillan  .88 

Shakespeare,  Wi»ia./)i--Twelfth    Night— Ally n   48 

Shakespeare,  William — Macbeth — Scott    .52 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley — The  rivals — Houghton    .44 

Chroup  C 

Browning,  Rohert — Shorter  poems — Ginn    .56 

French,  Roy,  ed. — Recent  poetry — Heath    1.00 

Palgrave,  Francis,  ed. — Golden  treasury,  Book  IV — Ginn    .48 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  ed. — Modern  poetry — Harcourt    1.20 

Group  D 

Bunyan,  John — ^Pilgrim's  progress — Merrill    -.75 

Canhy  and  Pierce,  ed. — Selections  from  Stevenson — Scribner    1..36 

Chamberlain,  Essie,  ed. — Essays  old  and  new — Harcourt    1.00 

Cunningham,WilUam,   ed. — Adventures  in   science — Ginn   .72 

Hamilton,  Samuel — High  school  ideals — American    .68 

Lamh,  Charles — Essays  of  Elia — Macmillan  48 

Macauley,  Lord — Essays  on  Lord  Olive — Heath    .56 

Morley,  Christopher,  ed. — Modern  essays — Harcourt    1.00 

Palmer,   George  J/.— Self-cultivation  in  English — Houghton    .32 

Ruskin,  John — ^Se§ame  and  lilies — Macmillan  48 

Gi-eenlaw,  Edwin,  ed. — Familiar  letters — Scott   64 

Twain,  Mark — Life  on  the  Mississippi — Harper    1.00 
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B    Books  recommendecl  for  home  reading 

Note:  At  least  ten  books,  four  of  wbicli  are  non-fiction,  should  be 
read  from  this  list.  Selections  may  also  be  made  from  titles 
under  A  that  are  not  read  in  class. 

1  Non-fiction 


Addams,  Jone— Twenty  years  at  Hull  House — Macmillan    2.50 

Barrie,  James  M. — Margaret  Ogilvy — Scribner    1.75 

Benson,  Arthur  C. — From  a  college  window — Putman    1.75 

Beele,  TFiiZmm— Edge  of  the  jungle — Holt    2.50 

Bihle — Book  of  First  Samuel   

Bordeaux,  Henry — George  Gnynemer,  knight  of  the  air — Yale    2.00 

Chamherlin,  Thomas  C. — Origin  of  the  earth — Chicago    1.75 

Fitch,   CTj/de— Beau  Brummell— Little    2.50 

Grayson,  David — ^Adventures  in  contentment — ^Doubleday    1.90 

Hudson,  W.  H. — A  shepherd's  life— Button    8.00 

Irving,  Washington — Life  of  Goldsmith — Houghton    .70 

Lindsay,  Nicholas  V. — Adventures  while  preaching  the  gospel  of  beauty 

Macmillan    1-60 

Masefield,  John— Right  Royal— Macmillan    1.75 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent — Ballad  of  the  harp  weaver — Harper    2.0O 

Muir,  John — Story  of  my  boyhood  and  youth — Houghton    3.25 

Palmer,  George  H. — The  life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer — Houghton..  2.00 

Rohinson,  Maurice,   ed. — Saplings — Scholastic    1.50 

Rostand,  Edmond — Cyrano  de  Bergerac — ^Doubleday    1.00 

Ross,  Eduard  A. — The  old  world  in  the  new — Century   3.00 

Slosson,  Edwin.  E. — Creative  chemistry — Century    3.00 

Stroelig,  Lytton — Life  of  Queen  Victoria — Harcourt    2.50 

Steivart,  Elinor— Ijetters  of  a  woman  homesteader — Houghton    1.65 

Speyer,  Lenora — Fiddler's  farewell — Knopf    2.00 

Teasdale,  Sara — Dark  of  the  moon — Macmillan    1.50 

Thomson,  J.  Arthur — Haunts  of  life — Harper    2.50 

Torrey,  Bradford — A  rambler's  lease — Houghton    1.75 

VanDylce,  Henry — Fisherman's  luck — Scribner    2.00 

Washington,  Booker — Up  from  slavery — Doubleday    1.90 

White,  Stewart  Edward — The  mountains — Doubleday    2.00 

Wilson,   Woodrow — Mere  literature — Houghton    2.00 

Yeats,  William  Butler— The  hour  glass— Macmillan    2.0O 

2  Fiction 

Aldrich,  Thomas  7?.— Marjorie  Daw— Houghton    1.50 

Allen,  J.  L. — Kentucky  cardinal  and  aftermath — Macmillan    1.00 

Bacheller,  Irving — Eben  Holden — Macmillan    1.50 

Balzac,  Ilonore  de — ^The  country  doctor — Dntton    .80 

Barrie,  James  M. — A  window  in  Thrums — Scribner    2.00 

Bunner,  II.   C. — Short  sixes — Scribner    1.75 

Ca-Me,  George  W. — Old  Creole  days — Scribner    1.75 

Gather,    Willa — One   of  ours — Knopp    2.50 

Diclcens,    Charles — Martin  Chuzzlewit — Century    2.50 

Bum.as,  Alexandre — Three  musketeers — Century    2.25 

Eliot,  George— M.\\\  on  the  Floss — Little    1.75 

Garland,  Hamlin — Main  travelled  roads — Harper    1.50 

Haggard,  Rider — King  Solomon's  mines — Longmans    1.75 
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Harte,  Francis  Bret — Luck  of  roaring  camp — Houghton    2.00 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — Mosses  from  an  old  manse — Houghton    2.25 

Uaiothorne,  Nathaniel — Scarlet   letter — Dutton    .80 

Hemon,  Louis — Maria  Chapdelaine — Macmillan    2.00 

Hugo,  Victor — Les  Mise rabies — Dodd    3.50 

Jerome,  Jerome  K. — Three  men  in  a  boat — Holt    1..35 

Jewett,  Barah  O. — Deephaven — Houghton    1.50 

Lincoln,  Joseph — Cap'n  Eri — Appleton    2.0O 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson — In  ole  Virginia — Scribner    1.75 

Reade,  Charles — The  cloister  and  the  hearth — Harper   2.50 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis — ^David  Balfour — Scribner    .90 

Stockton,  Frank  R. — Casting  away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine — 

Century    1.75 

Ta/rkington,  Booth — Alice  Adams — Doubleday    1.50 

Tarkington,  Booth — The  Plutocrat — ^Doubleday    1.75 

Thackeray,  WilUnni  M. — Henry  Esmond — Dutton    .80 

Van  Dyke,  Henry — The  ruling  passion — Scribner    2.00 

Wells,  H.  G.—Kipps— Scribner    2.00 

Wylie,  Elinor — The  orphan  angel — Knopp    2.00 


C    Suggested  papers  and  magazines 

Note :  Definite  class  room  instruction  should  be  given  on  reading 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

A  daily  newspaper 
Century  Magazine 
American  Review  of  Reviews 
Literary  Digest 

The  Scholastic  ■  ' 

Golden  Book 

VI   Twelfth  Year  '  . 

A    Books  recommended  for  class  reading 

Note:  Select  four  from  group  D,  three  from  one  other  group,  two 
from  another  group,  and  one  from  the  remaining  group.  Defi- 
nite lessons  should  be  given  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 
Current  editorials  listed  in  group  D  might  be  provided  by 
having  the  pupils  make  their  own  selections  for  scrapbooks. 


Gi-oup  A 

Austin,  Jane — Pride  and  prejudice — Scott    .64 

Conrad,  Joseph — Youth — Doubleday    1.00 

Dickens,  Charles — ^David  Cooperfield — Macmillan    .96 

Hardy,  Tlwmas — Far  from  the  madding  crowd — Harper    1.00 

Heydrick,   Benjamin,  ed. — lAmericans  all — Harcourt    1.00 

Howells,  WilUnm  Dean — Rise  of  Silas  Lapham — Houghton    .92 

Thackeray,  William  M. — Henry  Esmond — Macmillan    .48 

Wister,   Owen — Lady  Baltimore — MacmiUan    .88 

Growp  B 

Coffman,  George,  ed. — A  book  of  modern  plays — Scott   .70 

Goldsmith,  Oliver — She  stoops  to  conquer — Ginn    .56 

Shakespeare,  William — Hamlet — Ginn   56 

Shakespeare,  William — The  tempest — Ileath   60 
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Group  G 

Burns,  Rolert — Selections  from  poems — Silver   40 

Cm-hart  &  McGhee,  ed.— Magic  casements— Macmillan    2.00 

Milton,  .Jo/in— Minor  poems— Silver   

Tennynon,  Lord  A //red— Idylls  of  the  king— American  60 

Oroup  D 

Carlyle,  T/iomas- Essay  on  Burns— Merrill   50 

Eliot,  Charles  W.— Training  for  an  efficient  life— Houghton  65 

Emerson,  Balph  Wa/do— Self-reliance  and  other  essays— Houghton  ..  .28 
Eenderson,  Horace,  ed.— Address  of  Washington,  Webster,  Lincoln— 

Allyn  f 

Huxley,  Thomas  H.—On  sl  piece  of  chalk— Houghton  ^» 

.  Hyde,  Martha,  ed.— Modern  biography— Harcourt    l-*^ 

Lester,  John,  ed.— Readings  in  science— Houghton  60 

Lowell,  James  Russell— On  a   certain  condescension  in  foreigners- 

28 

Houghton   

Newspapers — Selections   from   current  editorials   

Page,  Walter  H. — Life  and  letters— Doubleday    1-00 

Sedgwick,  Ellery,  ed.— Atlantic  classic,  first  series— Little    l-2o 

Smith,  Alphonso—Whsit  can  literature  do  for  me— Doubleday    1.00 

B    Books  recommended  for  home  reading 

Note:  At  least  ten  books,  four  of  which  are  non-fiction,  should  be 
read  from  this  list.  Selections  may  also  be  made  from  titles 
listed  under  A  that  are  not  read  in  class. 

1  Non-fiction 

Barrie,  James  i¥.— The  admirable  Crichton— Scribner    1.00 

Beele,  William — Jungle  peace— Holt    2.50 

Bergengren,  Ralph — Comforts  of  home — Little    1-00 

Bible — Book  of  Psalms 

Briggs,  Baron  Jj.— School,  college  and  character- Houghton   1.50 

Brooks,  Charles  S*e/)/ie»— Chimney-pot  papers — Yale    2.50 

Charnwood,  Lord — Abraham  Lincoln — Holt    3.00 

Collier,  Price — England  and  the  English  from  an  American  point  of 

view — Scribner    3.00 

Conwell,  Russel  H. — Acres  of  diamonds — Harper    1.35 

Crothers,  Samuel  M. — The  gentle  reader- Houghton    1.75 

de  Kruif,  Paul — Microbe  hunters — Harcourt    3.50 

Duncan,  Robert  Kennedy — Chemistry  of  commerce — Harper    3.00 

Dunne,  Finley  Peter — Mr.  Dooley,  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen — 

Small   1-50 

Frost,  Rolert — New  Hampshire — Holt    2.00 

Galsworthy,  John — The  silver  box — Scribner    1.00 

Grayson.  David — Great  possessions — Doubleday    1.90 

Hawksworth,  JTai?a)rt— Workshop  of  the  mind— Century    1.60 

Irving,  Washington — Knickerbocker's  history  of  New  York — Burt  ..  1.25 

Lindsay,  Rachel — A  handy  guide  for  beggars — Macmillan    1.50 

Loxvell,  James  Russell — Bigelow  papers — Houghton    1.75 

Lowell,  Amy — What's  o'clock — Houghton    2.00 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent— King's  Henchman — Harper    2.00 
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MiUil-an,  Rohert  A. — The  electron — Chicago    1.75 

Morley,  Christopher — Shandygaff — Doubleday    1.75 

Repplier,  Agnes — In  our  convent  days — Houghton    1.75 

Rihban.'j,  Abraham — A  far  journey — Houghton    3.00 

Riis,  Jacol)  A. — Neighbors:  life  stories  of  the  other  half — Macmillen  2.00 

Roosevelt,  Theodore — Through  the  Brazillian  wilderness — Scribner  ..  3.00 

Ross,  Edward  A. — The  changing  Chinese — Century    3.00 

Shakespeare,  William — Complete  works — Winston    3.00 

Steiner,  Edward  A. — From  alien  to  citizen — Revell    2.50 

Stevenson,  Rohert  Louis — Across  the  plains — Scribner    .90 

Treves,  Frederick — The  other  side  of  the  lantern — Warne   2.50 

Tivain,  Mlark — ^Personal  recollections  of  Joan  of  Are — Harper   2.50 

Tivain,  Mark — Innocents  abroad — Macmillan    .88 

VanDyke,  John — The  opal  sea — Scribner    2.00 

Wilkinson,  Marguerite — New  voices — Macmillan    2.25 

Wilson,  Woodroic — When  a  man  comes  to  himself — Harper    .75 

2  Fiction 

Austen,  Jane — Northanger  Abbey — Little    1.75 

Bennett,  Arnold — Buried  alive — Doran    1.50 

Bronte,  Charlotte — Jane  Eyre — Macmillan    .88 

Brotvn field,  Louis — Early  autumn — Boni    2.00 

Cahle,  George  W. — The  Grandissimes — Scribner    2.00 

Chesterton,  O.  E. — Innocence  of  Father  Brown — Dodd    2.00 

Collins,  Wilkie — ^The  moonstone — Harper    1.75 

Conrad,  Joseph — Victory — Doubleday    1.90 

Deland,  Margaret — Old  Chester  tales — Harper    2.00 

DeMorgan,  William — Joseph  Vance — Holt    2.00 

Boyle,  Sir  Arthur  G'onan — Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes — Harper  .  .  2.00 

Eliot,  George — Adam  Bede — Little    1.75 

Ferher,  Edna — So  big — Doubleday    2.00 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester — Honorable  Peter  Stirling — Holt  ....    2.00 

Hardy,  Thomas — Return  of  the  native — Harper    2.00 

Henry,  O. — Cabbages  and  kings — Doubleday    1.90 

Hudson,  Jay  William — ^Abbe  Pierre — Appleton    2.00 

James,  Henry — Daisy  Miller — Harper    1.75 

Jewett,  Sarah  Ornc — Country  of  the  pointed  firs — Houghton   1..90 

Eiplin{j,  Rudyard — Plain  talcs  from  the  hills — Doubleday    1.90 

Kipling,  Rudyard — Kim — Doubleday    1.90 

Lever,  Charles — Charles  O'Malley — Burt    1.25 

Locke,  William  J. — Beloved  vagabond — Dodd"   2.00 

Marshall,  Arohilald — The  eldest  son — Dodd    2.00 

Poole,  Ernest — The  harbor — Macmillan   2.00 

Scott,  Walter — Heart  of  Midlothian — Dutton    .80 

Simth,  F.  Hopkin-son — Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville — Houghton  ....  1.75 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis — New  Arabian  nights — Scribner   .90 

Thackeray.  William  M. — Vanity  Fair — Harper    2.25 

Tolstoi,  County  Lyof — The  death  of  Ivan  Illyvich  and  other  stories — • 

Century    1.75 

Wharton,  Edith — Age  of  innocence — Appleton    2.00 

White,  William  Allen — In  our  to^n — Macmilla,n   2.50 
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C    Suggested  papers  and  magazines 

Note :    Definite  classroom  instruction  should  be    given    on  reading 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

A  daily  newspaper 
Atlantic  Monthly  ,  , 
■  ■■         World's  Work  .' 
Travel 
...  Time 

.  •  .  The  Scholastic  •  . 

F  Suggested  elective  courses  in  the  larger  high  schools  for  the 
last  half  year. 

1  Biography,  especially  the  lives  of  men  in  the  field  of  the  work 
of  a  particular  curriculum,  e.  g.,  lives  of  inventors  and 
scientists  in  a  technical  curriculum, 

2  The  works  of  a  single  author  (not  the  complete  works,  as  in  a 
college  course,  but  the  more  important;  with  his  life,  his 
personality,  and  the  social  group  of  which  he  is  a  part). 

3  "Type"  courses,  in  which  a  half  year  is  spent  on  drama,  on 
poetry,  on  fiction,  or  the  essay,  with  some  consideration  of 
the  artistic  form. 

4  A  historical  review  of  English  and  American  culture,  which 
would  include  art  and  music,  as  well  as  high  points  in 
literature.  • 

5  Dramatic  arts.  The  reading  of  plays  in  "parts,''  the  pro- 
duction of  plays  or  pageants  of  real  value;  the  supervision 
of  class  plays  in  the  school ;  the  writing  and  production  of 
one-act  plays. 

6  American  literature:  Eeadings  from  representative  authors, 
including  present  day  writers,  in  the  short  story,  the  novel, 
the  essay,  and  in  poetry.  Classified  lists  of  the  best  authors 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  as  an  incentive  to 
profitable  reading  after  leaving  high  school. 

PART  IV.    ADMINISTRATIVE  CONDITIONS 

Good  administrative  conditions  and  good  methods  of  English  in- 
struction must  be  found  out  by  open-minded  experimentation.  The 
English  teachers  and  high  school  principals  of  this  State  should,  after 
they  have  secured  successful  results  in  any  line  of  English,  endeavor 
to  communicate  such  results  to  the  Director  of  English  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Through  this  channel  successful  devices, 
methods,  and  projects  may  be  made  available  to  all  English  teachers 
of  our  State. 


A  Equipment 

1  Recitation  room.  The  location  of  the  room  for  English  in- 
struction should  be  such  that  it  is  free  from  distracting  noises.  It 
should  be  well  lighted— naturally  and  artificially— well  ventilated, 
and  not  overheated.  Adequate  blackboard  space  should  be  provided, 
there  should  be  movable  desks,  and  there  should  be  a  large  table  or 
shelves  on  which  reference  books  and  journals  may  be  kept.  There 
should  be  a  filing  case  of  some  kind  for  keeping  written  themes. 

2  Books  and  supplies.  There  are  many  modern  text  books  in  com- 
position that  are  of  much  concrete  help  in  organizing  the  material 
for  lessons,  and  that  are  valuable  for  reference  use  on  the  part  of 
pupils.  But  as  text  books  in  composition  are  prepared  for  general 
use  they  need  to  be  adapted  to  the  course  of  study.  One  book  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  and  another  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  years 
are  all  that  are  needed.  In  the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school 
there  might  be  a  supply  of  reference  manuals  or  handbooks  on  correct 
usage  in  composition. 

Every  high  school  pupil  should  be  furnished  a  desk  dictionary  as 
the  one  indispensable  book  in  English  work.  For  each  school  there 
needs  to  be  a  very  liberal  suply  of  classics  both  for  classroom  and 
home  reading.  Money  spent  for  classics  is  money  well  spent.  As 
literature  is  to  be  read  first  hand,  the  books  outlined  in  Part  III 
from  which  selections  are  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  for  home  reading, 
should  be  furnished  by  the  school.  These  books  will  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  a  school  library. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  letter  writing  as  an  activity  in  com- 
position both  business  and  social  stationery  should  be  furnished  for 
class  use. 

3  The  school  library.  "This  is  as  important  to  the  English 
teacher  as  the  laboratory  is  to  the  teacher  of  science.  The  smallest 
school  should  have  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  and  there  should  be  a 
regular  yearly  appropriation  for  increasing  it.  The  library  should 
be  made  the  most  beautiful  room  in  the  building,  breathing  an 
atmosphere  of  refinement  and  culture.  The  wise  English  teacher 
works  hand  in  hand  witli  the  school  librarian,  informing  her  of  her 
plans  and  desires  for  her  students,  and  enlisting  her  ready  coopera- 
tion. Many  a  skillful  librarian,  by  her  apparently  chance  comment 
in  a  seemingly  idle  moment,  has  enticed  an  unwilling  student  to  a 
reading  list  when  all  but  sheer  force  has  failed  with  the  teacher.  Re- 
lations should  be  established  Avitli  the  nearest  public  library  for  loan 
collections  of  books  and  pictures.  Acquaintance  should  also  be  made 
with  the  town  librarian,  especially  where  there  is  no  school  library, 
and  her  interest  and  cooperation  enlisted." 
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B  Pupils 

1  ClassificaUon.  There  should  be  a  flexible  classification  of  pii 
pils  in  English  in  order  that  interested  self-expression  may  be  secured, 
in  a  measure,  from  piipils  of  all  capacities  and  tastes.  They  should 
work  where  they  can  work  to  the  best  advantage.  The  general  ability 
to  think  in  reading  and  composition  should  determine  where  the  pupil 
is  to  be  classified.  All  non-resident  pupils  should  be  given  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt  in  regard  to  their  classification  in  English. 

2  Aetivities. —  (a)  Hchool  paper.  A  school  paper  should  be  a  news- 
paper rather  than  a  literary  journal  and  should  not  be  pretentious 
either  in  its  make-up  or  its  subject  matter.  It  should  give  well 
written  school  news  and  an  expression  of  worthy  school  sentiment. 
It  should  be  printed  on  average  newsprint  paper,  and  if  possible  in 
a  school  printing  shop.  The  management  of  the  paper  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  responsible  pupil  editors,  and  such  editors,  as  well  as 
all  contributors,  should  be  given  English  credit  for  what  is  well  done. 

Where  this  paper  cannot  be  printed  in  the  school  sho]),  or  issued 
in  an  inexpensive  form,  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  a  local  newspaper  by  means  of  which  the  material  could  appear 
once  a  month  in  a  regular  edition  of  the  paper.  Much  good  will 
come  also  from  the  typewritten  paper,  prepared  in  the  commercial 
department  and  kept  on  a  reading  table  where  pupils  may  have 
access  to  it.  The  script  paper,  with  all  the  departments  of  the  regu- 
larly printed  sheet,  may  serve  as  useful  a  purpose  as  the  subscribed 
for  sheet. 

(h)  Plays.  The  dramatic  club  and  school  play  may  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  school  when  properly  conditcted.  The  play  chosen 
should  be  of  literary  merit  in  order  that  it  may  give  pupils  permanent 
standards  of  dramatic  judgment  of  character,  of  action,  and  of 
speech.  The  teacher  should  cooperate  with  the  dramatic  club.  They 
should  meet  on  a  common  ground,  with  a  common  interest  in  act- 
ing, and  a  common  ambition  for  the  honor  of  the  school.  Effective 
work  of  this  kind  should  be  given  school  credit. 

(c)  Literary  societies.  "These  flourish  best  away  from  large 
schools  and  centers  of  population.  A  little  group  of  more  thought- 
ful pupils,  reading  with  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  may  get  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  profit.  In  rural  schools  too  small  to  su])port 
many  societies,  these  may  expand  into  a  literary-dramatic  school 
club,  which,  if  carefully  led,  may  do  much  for  school  and  students 
alike." 
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3    Attainment  and  promotion.    In  considering  standards  of  at- 1 
tainnient  and  promotion  in  English  two  questions  come  up:  Can 
the  pnpil  compose  sensibly  and  according  to  common  usage  both  in 
speech  and  writing,  and  can  he  choose  and  read  with  understanding 
and  enjoyment  the  better  books  and  magazines?   Abilities  and  tastes 
vary  greatly  in  English.    Because  a  pupil  has  failed  to  pass  a 
standard  set  by  the  teacher  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  required 
to  do  again  the  work  fixed  by  such  standard.   He  may  be  able  to  do 
sometliing  else  that  is  equally  good  and  that  is  within  the  scope  of  [ 
his  interest  and  experience.    In  addition  to  adopting  a  flexible  at- 
titude toward  English  accomplishment,  teachers  should  give  credit  1 
for  any  outside  activity  such  as  reporting  for  a  paper,  assisting  in  a 
library,  or  taking  part  in  church  or  social  activities  of  a  literary 
nature. 

Examinations  should  not  be  overdone  in  English.  A  teacher 
should  know  from  the  daily  work,  including  the  themes  on  file  and 
a  record  of  home  reading,  the  standing  of  a  pupil.  If  he  does  not, 
an  examination  will  amount  to  but  little.  A  written  examination  in ; 
literature  may  reveal  a  certain  amount  of  comprehension;  but  that 
does  not  inspire  appreciation.  The  examination  will  defeat  the  great 
purpose  of  literature  in  school,  that  of  inducing  pupils  to  find ; 
pleasure  in  reading  books.  It  is  enough  for  a  pupil  to  read  a  book 
and  to  get  out  of  it  as  much  as  his  experience  will  permit  him  to 
get,  without  having  to  pass  an  examination  on  it. 

On  certain  riiechanical  phases  of  English,  however,  standard  scales 
and  tests  have  a  useful  comparative  value.    This  is  true  of  form! 
tests,  silent  reading  tests,  spelling  scales,  and  to  some  degree  of  i 
composition  scales.   Handwriting  scales  are  sometimes  useful  in  self- ! 
criticism  by  the  pupils. 

C    Teachers  ■  '  ]  \ 

1  Themes  and  their  correction.  There  should  not  be  too  many 
written  themes,  they  should  be  done  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
view,  and  they  should  be  kept  on  file  for  reference.  The  purpose  in 
correcting  such  themes  should  not  be  that  of  grading  the  pupils  but 
that  of  helping  them  to  do  better  another  time. 

Honest  effort  and  straight  thinking  ought  to  be  discovered  and  i 
commended.  A  pupil  should  be  led  to  proof-read  his  own  composi-' 
tion. 

2  Home  reading.  Home  i(>udi]ig  ought  to  1)e  joy  I'eading  if  it 
is  worth  a  place  in  the  English  course.  It  must  not  be  burdened  by 
any  kind  of  examination,  hv\  a  nn  ord  should  be  kept  to  show  wliat  I 
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books  have  been  vend.  Coansel  ghould  be  given  now  and  then  on  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  a  ]iaifKMilar  book;  but  the  pupil  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  reading  for  the  sake  of  a  thing  that  is  good  in 
itself.  Reports,  either  oral  or  written,  that  are  volunteered  by  pupils 
are  worth  while.  Such  informal  discussion  should  be  a  frequent 
part  of  the  class  work  in  English. 

3  CooperaMon.  Every  school  should  devise  a  plan  of  faculty 
cooperation  by  means  of  which  common  standards  of  excellence  in 
composition  should  be  expected,  whatever  the  subject.  Every  teacher 
must  teach  the  English  of  the  branches  for  Avhich  he  is  responsible. 
All  departments  should  unite  in  insisting  on  mechanics  supposed 
to  have  been  mastered  in  the  grades. 

4  Supervised  study.  Supervised  study  means  training  pupils 
to  teach  themselves.  This  is  of  first  importance  in  English  work. 
High  Schools  should  make  proAdsions  for  such  study  when  the 
schedule  for  class  recitations  is  made  up.  It  is  difficult  to  conduct 
any  project  Avork  in  English  unless  the  school  is  organized  for  super- 
vised study.  :     ,        "  :  ' 

PART  V.  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A.    Books  for  teachers. 

Bacon,  Josephine  Dascom— Scouting  for  girls,  Official  handbook,  published  by 

the  Girl  Scouts,  Incorporated,  189  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Bates,  Arlo — Talks  on  writing — Ilougliton 

Boleniiis,  Emma— Teaching  of  literature  in  the  grammar   grades  and  high 

school — Houghton 
Canly,  Henry  S. — Better  writing — Harcourt 

Carpenter,  Baher,  and  Scott— The  teaching  of  English— Longmans 
Bradley,  H. — The  making  of  English— Macmillan 
Brewster,  W.  T.— Writing  English  prose— Holt 

Brooke,  Stopford  A.— English  Literature,  revised  by  G.  R.  Oarpente r— Mac- 
millan 

Brown,  Rollo  W. — How  the  French  boy  learns  to  write — Harvard  Press 

ChiM,  Percival — Teaching  of  English — Macmillan 

Campagnac,  E.  T. — Teaching  of  composition — Houghton 

Clarl;,  8.  H. — Interpretation  of  the  printed  page — Row 

Colby,  Rose — Literature  and  life  in  school — Houghton 

Corson,  Hiram — Aims  of  literary  study — Macmillan 

Corson,,  Hiram — Voice  in  spiritual  education — ^Macmillan 

Cross,'Win>xir  F. — Development  of  the  English  novel — Macmillan 

DeVinne,   Theodore  L. — Correct  Composition — Century 

Eastman,  Max — Enjoyment  of  poetry — Scribners 

English  Journal— The  official  organ  of  the  National  Council  of  English 
Teachers,  issued  monthly  from  506  West  Sixty-ninth  Street,  Chicago,  at 
three  dollars  a  year.    Needed  by  all  high  school  English  departments. 

Eassa/rd,  Lucy — Frontier  in  American  literature— Croivell 
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Hosic,  James  F.,  Gomp. — Reorganization  of  English  in  secondary  schools.  A 
significant  report  by  the  national  joint  committee  on  English  representing 
the  committee  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education  of  the  National 
Education  Associatioi.  and  the  National  Council  of  English  Teachers.  May 
be  obtained  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  for  twenty- 
cents 

Fernald,  J.  G. — Connectives  of  English  speech — Punk 
Ilaneij,  John  L. — English  literature — Harcourt 
Johnson,  G.  F. — Forms  of  English  poetry — American 
Keller,  Uelen  Rex — Readers'  digest  of  books — Macmillan 
Eerfoot,  J.  B. — How  to  read — Houghton 
Krapp,  George  P. — Modern  English — Scribners 

Lamhorn,  G-reening — Expression  in  speech  and  writing — Oxford  Press 
Leonard,  8.  A. — English  composition  as  a  social  problem — Houghton 
Lounslury,  Thoma» — A  history  of  the  English  language — Holt 
McGhregoi;  Laura — Supervised  study  of  English — Macmillan 
Manley  and  Rickert — Contemporary  American  literature — Harcourt 
Manley  and  Powers — Manual  for  writers — Chicago  University  Press 
Matthews,  Brander — A  study  of  the  drama — Scribners 
Matthews,  Brander — Essays  on  English — Scribners 
Mencken,  Henry  L. — American  language — Knopf 

Murray,  Preshury,  and  VanDyle — Boy  scouts  of  America,  official  handbook 

published  by  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Newholt,  Henry — Teaching  of  English  in  England — Harcourt 
Otto,  William — Journalism  in  high  schools — Harcourt 
Palmer,  George  T. — Self-cultivation  in  English — Houghton 
QuiWer-GoiDch,  A.  T. — On  the  art  of  reading — Putman 
Quiller-Gouch,  A.  T. — On  the  art  of  writing — Putman 
Rice,  O.  S. — Lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries — Rand 
Saintsbury,  George — A  letter  book — Harcourt 
Seton,  Ernest  Thompson — Woodcraft  manual — Doubleday 
Smith,  Alphonso — What  can  literature  do  for  me — Doubleday 
Stratton,  Clarence — Producing  in  the  little  theatre — Holt 
Stratton,  Glarence — Teaching  English  in  the  high  school — Harcourt 
Thotnas,  Charles  S. — Teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  schools — Houghton 
•    Thorndyke,  Ashley  H. — Literature  in  a  changing  age — Macmillan, 
Trench,  Richard — On  the  study  of  words — Button 
Trent  and  others — A  short  iliistory  of  American  literature — Putman 
Untermeyer,  Louis — American  poetry  since  1900 — Holt 
Wendell,  Barrett — English  composition — Scribners 
Wen-dcll,  Barrett — Literary  history  of  America — Scribners 
Wilson,  Martha  W. — School  library  management — Wilson 
Winchester,  G.  T. — Some  principles  of  literary  criticism — Macmillan 
Woodherry,   George  E. — ^Appreciation  of  literature — Doubleday 
Yeomans,  Edward — Shackled  youth — Atlantic 

B.    Reference  hooks  for  piipUs  and  teachers 
Anthology: 

LeGalUcnnc,  Richard — Anthology  of  English  poetry — Bonl 
Palgrwve,  Francis  T. — Golde'n  treasui'y — Row 

Quiller-Gouch,  A.  T. — Oxford  book  of  English  verse — Oxford  University 
Press 

Stedman,  Edmund  G. — An  American  anthology — Houghton 
Atla^ — Any  good,  up-to-date  atlas 
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Book  catalogues— A  collection  of  general  catalogues  from  the  leading  publish- 
ing ihouses 
Bulfinch,  r/iojjfas— Mythology— Crowell 

Brewer,  E.  C— Pictionary  of  phrase  and  fable — Lippincott 
Brewer,  E.  C— Readers'  handbook— Lippincott 
Cftamfeecs— Cyclopedia  of  English  literature— Lippincott 
Connolly,  Louise— Uow  to  use  a  library— Wilson 

Dictionary— Each  student  should  be  provided  with  a  high  school  or  collegiate 
dictionary.  In  addition,  the  English  room  should  have  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary,  and  a  New  Standard  Dictionary,  or  a  Century  Diction- 
ary 

Everyman's  Lihrary— -Literary  and  historic  atlas  of  Europe— Dutton 
Fowler,  II.  W.— Dictionary  of  English  usage— Oxford 
Gayley,  Charles  il/.— Classic  myths  in  English  literature— Ginn 
Greever  and  Jones— Century  handbook  of  writing— Century 
Hotchlciss  and  Aindi//- Handbook  of  business  English— Harper 
Mawson,  Sylvester— Style  book  for  writers  and  editors— Crowell 
afficial  dociiments—Nsitioiml  and  State  documents  and  reports  should  be  filed. 
They  will  often  be  of  aid  in  working  out  English  projects 

Quotations : 

Bartlett,  Jo/m— Familiar  quotations— Little 
Iloyt,  J.  K. — Cyclopedia  of  practical  quotations— Funk 
Rolert,  Gen.  II.  1/.— Parliamentary  Practice— Century 

Statistics : 

SmulVs  legislative  handhook  and  mamud  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Statistical  aUtract  of  the  United  States— V.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
World  Almanac,  or  some  other  similar  one 
Wooley,  S.  C— Handbook  of  composition— Heath 
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Ayres,  A//?-c(i— The  orthoepist- Appleton 

Allen,  F.  Siwrffcs- Synonyms  and  antonyms— Harper 

Greenough  and  Kittredge— Words  and  their  ways  in  English  speech— 
Maemillan- 

Roget,  Peter  il/.— Thesaurus  of  English  words  and  phrases— Crowell 
Phyfe,  William— BigUecn  thousand  words  often  mispronounced— Putman 


